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This Week 


IGHT out of a steel-ribbed 
bank walked an advertising 
agent with The Papers. 

And the papers—case histories 
on which might have been based 
a human-interest campaign—never 
were seen again. 

Robert Tinsman, president of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, recalls 
experiences out of a long adver- 
tising career. Some of them—as, 
for example, the mystery of the dis- 
appearing documents—were funny 
and even inconceivable, and some 
verged on the tragic. 

In this week’s leading article Mr. 
Tinsman discloses that the element 
of good taste in copy—supposedly 
discovered just the other day when 
someone spotted its present-day ab- 
sence—really goes back quite a 
spell, and that even in the olden 
days it drew the concerned at- 
tention of men who, even then, 
were protecting advertising’s good 
reputation. 

= * > 


And yet, despite the pother and 
the dither and the ado about adver- 
tising’s manners, advertisers still 
confront certain problems in no 
way concerned with either ethics 
or etiquette. For example, price 
fixing. This week Jules Backman 
attacks this one from this stand- 
point: In any effort at price fixing, 
can advertising be turned to useful 
service? It can, Mr. Backman an- 
swers, and in a number of ways. 

=: © 


Under the heading, “Why Pub- 
lishers Police Their Advertising 
Pages,” Earle H. McHugh, gen- 
eral advertising director of the 
Hearst Magazines, explains—as he 
explained to the United Medicine 
Manufacturers Association—the 


principles of self-control, by which 
advertisers and publishers alike 
may render less likely the imposi- 
tion of Governmental censorship. 

*>_ * * 

Concerning trade-mark owner- 
ship, as it is benefited or harmed 
by State legislation, Printers’ INK 
invites to the platform this week a 
spokesman for the other side. Paul 
Struven, of the Trade-Mark Ser- 
vice Company, cites instances and 
judicial decisions to support his 
contention that State registration 
would not prove burdensome, and 
would bring to trade-mark owners 
a greater measure of protection. 

*** 

In the issue of October 17, P. I. 
printed the groundwork of a plan 
—formulated by Paul Hartley, of 
the Newell-Emmett Company—for 
co-ordinating the marketing of 
various types of merchandise. This 
week Mr. Hartley outlines the 
plan, itself, 

a. 

“Left-overs?” said the Pioneer 
Suspender Company. “We haven't 
any.” And it is even so. By a 
method of production control, 
geared directly to sales, Pioneer 
holds down inventory of made-up 
goods and assures the retailer that 
his merchandise will be new and 
fresh. 

** * 

It is the conviction of Donald 
D. Davis, president of General 
Mills, Inc, that the public must 
be told the facts about big busi- 
ness. To hold its stewardship, Mr. 
Davis contends, management must 
learn how to convince the public 
that “honest advertising. honest 
products and honest services have 
contributed more than have any 
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other forces to our present stand- 
ards of living and opportunities.” 
* * * 

To Don Gridley’s remark that, 
right often, the postscript of a 
sales letter is merely a misplaced 
selling point, Charles A. Emley 
says quite so. But right often, also, 
the right kind of postscript serves, 
as does the parting remark of a 
good salesman, to plant in the re- 
cipient’s mind a_ highly potent 
impression. 

* * 

In two spots this week, P. I. 
touches a touchy subject: Space- 
buying, not as the theorists pre- 
scribe it, but as its practitioners 
practice. Under the heading, “Get- 
ting What You Pay For in Circu- 
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lation,” Ralph Leavenworth, gen- 
eral advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, pleads for 
fuller, more comprehensive infor- 
mation about circulation; and P. I. 
editorializes the thought—“Circula- 
tion Plus What ?”—that even beyond 
and behind circulation there are 
factors to be scrutinized with care. 
* * * 


How shall we cultivate our cus- 
tomers? And are they really worth 
cultivating ? From the Consumer-to- 
Factory Department of a big-scale 
advertiser comes a  double-bar- 
reled question touching on customer 
good-will, Citing instances, P. I. 
answers: Here’s how; and yes 


indeed. 
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” SEX 


HE basic ingredient in sex 1s Allure. 

In the Allure-business millions of 
dollars are tied up. Because women must 
be beautiful. 

Now what happens to the man who 
wants to sell them, let’s say, a new kind 
of lipstick? 

He knows there must be millions of 
women who will buy it. It’s a better lip- 
stick than others. And the female sex is 
eager for what’s better. Especially when 
it comes to Allure 

Problem: how to reach women quickly 
and economically? 

Solution: first, reach the women that 


other women copy. 

That means advertising in The New 
Yorker, a national weekly of selective’ 
circulation. 

The New Yorker goes out fresh each 
week to more than 127,000 people all 
over the country, most of them with the 
alert New York point of view. 

They’re the ones who not only buy 
new lipsticks and lingene first. They 
open up the markets for rugs and radios, 
toothpaste and tweeds. Practically every- 
thing (including your product). 

As they buy, so—later—buys the 
nation. 


THE 
NEW YORKER 


as WEST gsth STREET 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 


PEA 
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Tue JOURNAL on Friday, October 25, was 
the largest regular week-day paper published 
in Milwaukee since September 19, 1930. This 
issue carried 109,759 lines or 46 pages of paid 


advertising. Milwaukee is doing more buying! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
H. J. GRANT, Publisher 
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Some Agents I Have Known 


inti Ch sae History Showing Present Value of Good 
*~ Sefise and Good Taste in Copy 


~ 


By Robert Tinsman 
‘President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


HIRTY years ago, advertising agents were likely to be either 
great and routine organizations with huge billings, or personal 
practitioners with a following limited to the individual attention 
of the agent himself. The middle-sized agent with an experienced 
executive staff insuring individual attention to all clients, who 
is such a growing factor today, was then comparatively rare. 
At that time I was located in Chicago, attempting to cover a 
territory spreading from Detroit to Des Moines, from Cincinnati 
to St. Paul, selling trade-paper space and service contracts. 
The first agent of real stanine with whom I established 
contact was-one in Cincinnati, and 
I have never forgotten the cour- ” ‘The technique of his campaigns 
tesy and attention he always paid is so frequently similar that his 
my immature’ presentations, for I accounts are often identifiable with 
felt myself nigh to the seats of the his agency. For example, the tes- 
mighty and consequently somewhat timonial of the stage and society 
tongue-tied when in the presence of leader, with reality made obvious 
a real national advertising agent. by photographs of rare excellence; 
This agent not only knew all or the scientific approach, taking 
about his clients’ intimate require- the word of an evident Somebody 
ments, but he had a clearly defined that the product is a laboratory 
appreciation of the dry goods mer- achievement of the first order; or 
chant’s place in the national adver- a psychological attack on competi- 
tising plan, so we soon became _ tion, insinuating exclusive virtues 
fairly well acquainted. Add to this quite beyond the attainment of the 
an innate courtesy that put every common run of trade. 
space solicitor at his friendly ease Whether you endorse its credi- 
and I believe you have the funda- bility or not, such advertising seems 
mentals that raised this agent to to succeed, especially when enough 
command: of his branch office and money is put behind it. And this 
then to control of one of the agent is conspicuously big-time 
great national organizations within in his space schedules—pages and 
a very few years. spreads in the magazines, domi- 
In the last connection he has nance in the magazines, even hours 
been identified with a number of on the radio—overpowering im- 
accounts aggregating many millions pressions created at every appear- 
in appropriations and all character- ance. 
ized by a uniform excellence in I have been told that this agent 
handling that makes them leaders limits his soliciting effort to forty 


in the field of big-scale selling. prospects, all of them leaders and 
7 
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writer and Yam told that one of . 
‘booklets, ‘relat- * 


presumably established advertisers 
of the first magnitude. 

Another agent I met in those 
early days was a Chicago person- 
ality with a national reputation. 
Well do I remember our first meet- 
ing. After showing me around his 
mahogany palace he took me into 
his private office and confided the 
secrets of his little red book, 
wherein his clients were listed with 
their relative billings from year to 
year. I rather believe this was 
regular procedure, inferring that 
success must follow in the path of 
precedent. 

This man was an impressive fig- 
ure, a natural salesman, at his best 
before a hard-boiled board of di- 
rectors or a convention of heckling 
salesmen. In fact, I believe he 
pioneered the presence of the ad- 
vertising agent at salesmen’s meet- 
ings, educating them in the use of 
his advertising tools. 

Under his guidance a number of 
great names made their bow in the 
advertising pages. He was very 
able in the creation of the trade- 
mark character, such old standbys 


as the Cream of Wheat Chef; or 
such compelling slogans as the milk 


“From Contented Cows.” Then’he 
got the New York fever, sold 
his Chicago business to his asso- 
ciates and set out for new fields. 


This Agent Believed in 
Identifiable Layouts 

While in the West I was privi- 
leged to meet: one of the personal 
agents to whom I referred. before. 
He was a magnetic personality 
indeed. It was his belief ‘that 
“form,” repeated again and again, 
was as essential as the text itself. 
All his notably successful cam- 
paigns were built up on an arbi- 
trary architectural basis—it might 
be a letter of the alphabet, pro- 
viding mortises for text and illus- 
tration; or a geometrical shape, 
always the same with varying 
illustrations and copy; or just a 
pleasing type arrangement—but it 
must be the same thing over and 
over again, until the public mind 
associated that precise “form” of 
presentation with the advertiser’s 
message. 

This agent was a wonderful copy 
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his very convincing 

ing his copy powers, brought him 
response from a great moter-car 
tycoon jn a letter saying, “T-want 
to spend a quarter of ‘a million— 
show me how.” Which «was done 
in such splendid shapé—“form” 
and all—that he was given the job 
of advertising director of an ac- 
count destined to become -one of 
the world’s greatest. 

But no mere job on one account 
could limit this man’s genius, so 
he soon resumed his honored place 
among the agents, and his various 
“forms” still grace the pages of 
the national publications, 


A Banker as Well 
as an Agent 

It was my privilege, shortly 
after I returned to New York 
and went into the agency busi- 
ness myself, to become rather well 
acquainted with the man who de- 
serves the most credit for dignify- 
ing and stabilizing the advertising 
business. One of his ‘past associates 
.came to my organization, “where 
‘his successful career was always 
followed with the kindliest ‘interest 
by his old chief, who retaliated by 
taking one of our ‘men. and €ven- 
tually making him. a ‘manager of 
his great business. ‘He was .a 
banker and: business man as well as 
advertising, agent. Also a suceess- 
ful farmer—not the Jeast -of his 
achievements, to my way of think- 
ing. The banking firm which or- 
ganized the world’s most successful 
public utility—perhaps the largest 
business in the world today—called 
him to conference in its first ad- 
vertising plans, and the account 
has stayed with his firm ever since 
—it must be nearly fifty years, I 
would say. And throughout all 
that period, in all the varying ex- 
ecutive contacts it has had, it has 
maintained a standard of appear- 
ance and conviction that does credit 
to the business of advertising. 

His organization took the author 
of a column in a mining-town 
paper and developed a mail-order 
campaign that created the.-corre- 
spondence-school business—which 
they still hold. The food pioneers 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ee pull a halftone up close 
to your eye and look at one little 
spot when you want to examine 
the screen. Do the same thing 
with a newspaper audience to 
see the type of buyers it con- 
tains. Here is one little spot in 
the audience of The New York 
Times. It shows ts pi clearly the 


type of preferred “oe ou 
reach t — h Th ony in 
New York wa as well as in 


Clinton, Conn 


Here are persons and families 
with money to spend . . . intelli- 
gent... alert... appreciative of 
improvements... re poner to 
advertising. Here is New York’s 
lenaeat audience of persons 

r to buy —. ona to sell. 

Advertisers yn imes get 

results... Me a ults. 


New York’s Preferred Prospects 
—Examine Them Closely In 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
GOES REGULARLY INTO 
THE HOMES OF 
A Doctor who is Chairman of 
the School Board . . A Lawyer 
who is President of the Bank .. 
A Clergyman . . Two Farmers 
. » Manager of the Lumber 
Company . . Manager of the 
Garage .. A Grocer . . the 
Tax Collector . . Gen. Mgr. 
Beauty Products Plant . . the 
Postmaster . . a Writer . . 
Manager of Telephone Com- 
pany .. a Contractor . . six- 
teen persons who have retired 
+ « and a score of others. 





And these quick-to-buy read- 
ers of The Times are a power 
influence in winning the 
balance of this rich — Let 
The Times lead the w 
in building sales. Put T e Times 
first on your list, as it is with 
most advertisers. 


The Nem York Times 








for you 





A. N. A. Changes Set-Up 


Elects Paid President and Increases Number of Officers, Due to 
Increased Activities 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 29. 

[By Telegraph] 
HE Association of National 
Advertisers, in annual conven- 
tion here today, voted to change the 
working plan of the Association by 


Ken R. Dyke 


increasing the number of officers 
and electing a paid president. 

The operating plan hereafter 
will be similar to that followed in 
the American Association of Ad- 


vertising Agencies. Instead of 
naming a president from the As- 
sociation membership as has been 
the case up to now, the organiza- 
tion will have a chairman of the 
board of directors. The president 
will function in the place hitherto 
held by the managing director. 
Ken R. Dyke, general advertis- 
ing manager of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, was elected 
the first chairman of the board. 
Paul B. West, managing director 
of the Association for the last 
three years, was elected president. 
Mr. Dyke was formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales promotion 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation 
and was at one time in charge of 
advertising for the mechanical 


goods division of the U. S. Rubber 
Company. Previous to going with 
the A. N. A., Mr. West was adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
of the National Carbon Company 
of New York. 

The new president will devote a 
great deal of his time to the re- 
search efforts now under way. 
That research program was the 
keynote of the convention. Though 
a part of it, the magazine and 
newspaper discussions nearly be- 
came the most important subject of 
debate among the members. This 
round-table meeting became so in- 
teresting to those in attendance that 
a postscript meeting was held on 
the second day of the convention. 

The work of the advertising re- 
search foundation was stressed at 
practically all of the closed meet- 
ings. One case study, that of 
the organization of the advertising 
department, is already complete. It 
will be followed shortly at stated 
periods with other case studies and 
a study on the breakdown of the 
advertising budget. 

While none wanted to be quoted 
it can safely be stated that over 
90 per cent of the member repre- 
sentatives present are Anti-New 
Deal in their thoughts and are 
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Ti. boiler of this Giant of the Rails 
is merely a reservoir of power until the 
trained hand at the throttle releases that 
power for movement and action. 


The circulation of the Hearst News- 
papers throughout the United States is 
a tremendous reservoir of Selling Power 


instantly available for the advertiser 


who requires of advertising that it show 
profit for the investment and movement 
—in volume—for his goods. 
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fondly hoping for a _ continued 
“vacation” of legislative matters. 

Of primary importance was an 
expressed interest in local market 
situations. In other words with 
markets of today as spotty as they 
are in returns, most of those pres- 
ent were giving serious thought to 
localizing their efforts of promo- 
tion. And they are going to be 
careful in their selection of outlets. 
They are carefully weighing each 
new outlet’s possibilities before 
‘making an approach even. In that 
connection the growing differential 
between general and local newspa- 
per rates came in for considerable 
discussion behind closed doors. 

At the annual banquet Wednes- 
day night Willard M. Kiplinger, of 
that Washington agency, will tell 
those present that 1936 will be 
about 10 per cent above 1935 in 
industrial production—new building 
will show most improvement— 
automotive will be up 20 per cent 
and durable goods will be up par- 
ticularly late in the year. He pre- 
dicts the breathing spell will end 
in nine weeks—that the bonus bill 
will pass early in the session and 
be paid from new borrowings. 

Following are the other officers 
elected : 

Turner Jones, vice-president in 
charge of marketing, Coca-Cola 
Company, vice-chairman; Ralph 
Leavenworth, general advertising 
manager, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, vice- 
chairman; Wilmot P. Rogers, ad- 
vertising manager, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, vice-chairman; 
Allan T. Preyer, vice-president 
Vick Chemical Company, treasurer. 

The secretary will be appointed. 

The following directors were 


+ 


Roy Dickey Joins Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn 

Roy Dickey has joined the creative 
staff of Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, 
Inc., Chicago agency. He was for five 
years with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, and prior to 
that with Erwin, Wasey & Company at 
Chicago. More recently he has conducted 
his own advertising business at Chicago. 
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appointed: Allyn B. McIntire, vice- 
president, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company ; G. C. Congdon; advertis- 
ing manager, Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation ; Robert J. Flood, 
advertising manager, National Bis- 
cuit Company (re-elected) ; W. W. 
Tomlinson, advertising manager, 
Scott Paper Company; Dr. D. P. 
Smelser, the Procter: and Gamble 
Company. 

The convention met Monday 
morning and the sessions of Mon- 
day and today have been closed to 
all except members. The atten- 
dance is unusually large and it is 
fully evident that the members are 
taking the convention seriously. 

The members and the visitors 
played a bit tonight, however, at 
what they called Monte Carlo 
night. At nine o’clock all gathered 
in the bar and downstairs lounge 
for some mysterious purpose and 
there was miscellaneous entertain- 
ment. Later there was a private 
Monte Carlo perpetrated in the 
Ss Each person was given 

5,000 in paper play money and 
with this he could try his hand at 
his favorite game, roulette, bird- 
cage, faro, or almost anything. 

The sessions of tomorrow, 
Wednesday, are to be open to in- 
vited guests. Among the speakers 
are Lawrence Meads, vice-president 
of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation; H. A. Haring, with a 
discussion of marketing zones; 
Miss Effie Raitt, head of the De- 
partment of Home Economics of 
the University of Washington, 
speaking on the subject “What 
Business Should Do to Remove 
Consumer Suspicion”; Professor 
Malcolm P. McNair, of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 


+ 


Portland “Journal” Names 
Peterson 


Anton F. Bbterson has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager of 
the Portland, Oreg., Journal to succeed 
the late “Will F. Hessian. Mr. Peter- 
son was in the advertising department 
of the Astoria, Oreg., Astorian-Budget 
before joining the Journal several years 
ago. 
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Price Fixing 






Many Problems Rising from Practice Can Be Overcome by 
Advertising 


By Jules Backman 


HE history of the world is 

studded with attempts at price 
fixing that have failed. In spite 
of this record and the almost 
unanimous opinion of competent 
authorities that price fixing cannot 
be successful in a competitive econ- 
omy, business men continue to turn 
to it, whenever possible, as a solu- 
tion for their industrial ills. Under 
these circumstances it becomes a 
real factor in our industrial life 
and as such must be carefully 
evaluated in the formulation of 
business policies. No phase of 
business policy can escape consid- 
eration of the effects of price fix- 
ing and this is especially true of 
advertising. 

Price fixing has an important 
effect upon the advertising policy 
of an industry and the companies 
in that industry. In analyzing this 
relationship, however, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that there are 
many methods of price fixing and 
that the policy to be followed by a 
business organization will vary 
with the method employed. It is 
the usual practice to say that price 
fixing is good or bad (depending 
upon who is saying it) and to fail 
to differentiate between the effects 
of the different kinds of price fix- 
ing. As will be seen later, these 
differences in methods of price 
fixing are important in relation to 
advertising policy, both in connec- 
tion with the type of appeal and 
the quantity of advertising that 
should be undertaken. 

By price fixing, the writer means 
all actions that are consciously up- 
dertaken for the purpose of alter- 
ing, limiting the movement of, or 
setting absolute prices. These ac- 
tions may be an interference with 
supply and/or demand (indirect 
price fixing) or a determination of 


with the idea that price fixing 


the level of prices without first 
altering demand and/or supply 
(direct price fixing). 

The various methods of indirect 
price fixing include: withholding 
surplus stocks from the market 
(e.g., coffee in Brazil), loan pro- 
grams (cotton under the AAA), 
control over exports (e.g., Chad- 
bourne sugar plan), limitations on 
the installation of new machinery 
(ice and cotton textiles under the 
NRA) and many others. 

Direct price fixing can take the 
form of: a minimum pricé, a max- 
imum price, a fixed range of prices 
(minimum and maximum both 
fixed), a specific price (everyone 
must sell at the same price) and a 
fixed price relatidnship. 


Other Methods Than Specific 
Price Fixing 


In most discussions of the sub- 
ject specific price fixing has been 
implicit. It is evident, however, 
that many of the other methods of 
price fixing are found in business 
and hence a soundly conceived ad- 
vertising policy must keep in mind 
the differences between these meth- 
ods. As ‘will be seen below, in- 
direct as well as direct price fix- 
ing often has a vital bearing on 
advertising policy. 

There is another important point 
that must be kept in mind in con- 
nection with the capital goods in- 
dustries, Who is fixing the prices 
is a question that must be carefully 
considered—is it the advertiser or 
his potential customer? Both cases 
are yery important, although usu- 
ally it is the former, which receives 
the most attention. 

If price fixing is being practiced 
by the industry that is advertising, 
the campaign must be 
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‘f& PENETRATING, bird’s-eye view of individual market 
i!Rreas shows opportunities hidden to those who look at the 
“country as a whole: 
* . For example, it is quickly seen that only 3% of the 
families in City “A” own electric refrigerators, as against. 
19 and 20% in other localities; that the per capita sale 
of cosmeti¢s.is twice as great in market “B” as in a com- 
parable area. 
= Pbviously, some local condition is responsible . . . calling 
~~““fGE-4ocalized remedies. For Buying is always local, hardly 
ever exactly the same in any two places; so selling methods 
must vary, area by area, across the country. 

In order to know these local peculiarities, the 26 Hearst 
newspapers which we represent constantly study conditions 
in the 15 great areas where they are such a vital selling 

power. The information is available to all who would plan 
‘sales-campaigns more accurately; the papers themselves are 
ready tools for all who would penetrate markets more 
effectively. 
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is one of the conditions common 
to all sellers of the product. Fre- 
quently the second situation is 
overlooked and the advertiser feels 
that because there is no price fix- 
ing in his industry he doesn’t have 
to concern himself with this par- 
ticular problem. However, since 
the advertising policy should de- 
pend in part upon the activity or 
the outlook for activity of the po- 
tential customers, it is evident that 
price fixing by these customers will 
play an important role in determin- 
ing the quantity and the appeal of 
the advertising copy. The cus- 
tomer’s prices are important be- 
cause they are the source of his 
purchasing power, except for what 
he borrows from the bank or ob- 
tains through the sale of securities, 
and secondly his volume of business 
depends upon his prices. 

The importance of the above 
distinction is indicated in the fol- 
lowing example of the policy that 
might be followed if surplus stocks 
became-accumulated as a result of 
the price-fixing program or if the 
technique used was the withhold- 
ing of stocks from the market. If 
this situation existed in the indus- 
try doing the advertising, it is evi- 
dent that a larger amount of ad- 
vertising would be necessary in 
order to increase the demand for 
the product and thus decrease the 
amount of inventories being held. 

The main objectives of this cam- 
paign would be to increase the total 
utilization of the product and to 
exploit any new uses that may be 
discovered for the product. 


Examples from the Cotton 
Textile Field 


The cotton textile industry fur- 
nishes a recent illustration of this 
case. Under the AAA and the 
NRA, large stocks of raw and 
finished cotton were accumulated. 
This situation has been especially 
important in connection with raw 
cotton because of the loss of the 
export market. The Cotton Textile 
Institute and various companies in. 
the trade have been busily search- 
ing for new uses for cotton and 
also have been doing extensive ad- 
vertising to — its use. 

the other hand, what should 
be the policy if potential customers 
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are trying to influence the price of 
their product by withholding sur- 
plus stocks from the market? 
Since large inventories exist, it is 
evident that the companies in that 
industry (taken as a group) will 
not be in need of new supplies of 
raw material in any large amounts. 
In such a case advertising for the 
business of such an industry would 
be of little avail in terms of imme- 
diate results. 

If the major portion of the ad- 
vertising industry's product were 
purchased by this price-fixing in- 
dustry, a decrease in advertising 
expenditures would be a sound 
move. Of course for the purpose 
of creating good-will, which could 
be capitalized at some future time, 
the advertising would in the long 
run prove to be beneficial, but as 
regards immediate results, it is 
evident that they could not be 
achieved. 


Effect of Other Methods 
on Advertising 


Let us now consider several 
other methods of price fixing and 
how they would influence an ad- 
vertising campaign. First, we can 
consider the case where a specific 
price is fixed, that is, everyone 
in the industry sells at a given 
price and can sell no higher or 
lower. Under these conditions, the 
individual companies in the indus- 
try could not appeal to the cus- 
tomer on a price basis. 

Does this mean that the com- 
panies in the industry can “let 
down” in their advertising? The 
answer is an emphatic no, On the 
contrary, at such a time a com- 
pany’s advertising must be in- 
creased if it is to maintain even 
its relative position in the industry. 
When you can appeal to potential 
customers on a price basis, the ad- 
vertising problem is a relatively 
simple one and the amount of ad- 
vertising that must be undertaken 
can be kept at a minimum. When 
the appeal can no longer be made 
on a price basis but must be based 
upon service, use, quality or some 
other intangible phase of the pee 
uct, the problem is more difficult 
and the amount of advertising must 
be increased considerably. 

Perhaps the best illustrations of 
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this point are found in the ciga- 
rette and gasoline industries. Prices 
in the cigarette industry are fixed 
in the sense that the prices of the 
Big Four are usually the same at 
every outlet. This sitdation ac- 
counts in part for the tremendous 
amount of advertising carried on 
by the cigarette companies. The 
same is true for gasoline. In any 
neighborhood the prices charged 
for the leading brands are usually 
the same—these companies have 
not decreased their advertising on 
this account. On the contrary, ad- 
vertising has been maintained at a 
high level with emphasis upon 
quality and performance rather 
than on price. The illustrations 
furnished by these two industries 
certainly indicate that when price 
competition is reduced or eliminated 
advertising becomes more essential 
to the welfare of the companies in 
the industry. 

A limitation of the total supply 
with quotas for all companies in 
the industry, is another method of 
price fixing. This may or may not 
be accompanied by a fixed price. 
If the quota granted to each com- 
pany in the industry is about equal 
to its normal volume of business, 
then the amount of advertising can 
be limited to an amount that will 
just maintain the present volume 
of business. There would be no 
incentive to attempt to obtain a 
larger proportion of the business, 
since the company would not be 
able to produce any more than its 
quota and thus could not supply 
the increased demand. 


Difficulty of Revising 
Quotas 


At this point someone will sug- 
gest that under these conditions 
the quotas may be revised to fit 


the new conditions. While theo- 
retically that would appear to be a 
logical solution, in practice it is not 
so simple. A change in quotas is 
a long-drawn-out affair with con- 
stant bickering on the part of 
everyone—e.g., the companies sell- 
ing less than their quotas will 
fight against any reduction in their 
allotment. 

In addition, it takes time for 
revisions to be made. It would not 
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be a sound business policy for a 
company to take orders in the hope 
that its quota would be increased 
and thus it could deliver the mer- 
chandise. The failure to make de- 
livery on the orders in case the 
quotas were not revised or the re- 
vision were not large enough would 
be a serious blow to the company’s 
reputation, Thus there will be little 
incentive for the company to in- 
crease its advertising or even main- 
tain the present volume since it 
could not fully capitalize on the 
results of the campaign. 


When Advertising Would 
Be Ill-Advised 


Another case in which an in- 
crease in advertising would be ill- 
advised is found when the price 
and the supply are fixed and the 
price is fixed relatively lower than 
the level which would equate de- 
mand and supply. Under these 
conditions there would be a demand 
for the entire product of the in- 
dustry regardless of who produced 
it since there would not be a suffi- 
cient supply to satisfy the total 
demand. To maintain or increase 
advertising expenses under such 
circumstances would be a waste of 
money. 

On the other hand, if the price 
is fixed relatively too high, just 
the opposite policy should be fol- 
lowed. It would be necessary for 
a company to increase its advertis- 
ing budget sharply in order to sell 
all of its quota. An intensive ap- 
peal to quality, service, etc., will 
be necessary if the company is to 
hold its share of the market. 

An analysis of the effects of 
price fixing upon advertising indi- 
cates that wide variations will be 
found in the policy to be followed 
under the different methods of 
price fixing. The fixing of prices 
by the business man does not solve 
anything, it merely raises new 
problems that are frequently more 
involved than those that he is try- 
ing to solve. Jt is by advertising 
that he will be able to overcome 
some of the problems raised when 
prices are fixed. 

The main point to keep in mind 
as regards the relationship of price 
fixing and advertising campaigns 
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Good automobiles 
take people places 


Good advertising 
takes products places 


Despite astonishing refine- 
ments each year, the basic 
concepts of both remain the 
same 
PIONEER in the auto- 
mobile field first defined 
motor cars as “Transporta- 
tion.” And this definition 
revolutionized the world’s 
motor industry. For uptothat 
time, the adolescent indus- 
try had described its wares 
as “Pleasure Cars.” Its scope 
was limited. 

In those days, some 30 
years ago, advertisers held 
the same short-sighted views 
of advertising. It was consid- 


ered as no more than “Gen- 
eral Publicity” and “Keeping 
the name before the public.” 
It, too, was limited. Like the 
motor car, it was identified 
by the display noise it made, 
rather than by the distance 
it would carry an advertiser. 


Advertising First Defined 


Just as one man revolution- 
ized the concept of the motor 
car by being the first to de- 
fine it as “Transportation,” 
so Lord & Thomas were the 
first to lift advertising out of 
its early narrow groove by 
defining it as salesmanship- 
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in-print. “Give the consumer, 
in an interesting way, the 
Reason-Why he should buy 
your wares.” In 30 years, no 
better definition has chal- 
lenged it. In 30 years,no com- 
parable list of clients have 
profited so proportionately 
as by our hard application 
of this principle. We speak 
from experience gained in 
placing over $500,000,000 in 
advertising in the past 63 
years —$180,000,000 of it in 
the last five years of the de- 


pression. 


New Models 
on Old Principles 


While manufacturers never 
departed from the basic 
principle of transportation 
which brought good cars 
within the reach of most, 
each year brings refinements. 
The stream-lined marvels 
which pick their sleek way 
through today’s traffic would 
choke at the sight of a high- 
hipped old pioneer model 
chugging along. Yet the same 
combustion concept runs 
them both, unchanged. 


Advertising Shows New 
Accessories 
In the same way, Lord & 
Thomas are forever refining 
our original concept of ad- 
vertising as salesmanship-in- 
print. In new art, more 
intense research, copy test- 
ing and radio showmanship, 
Lord & Thomas exhibits con- 
tinue to draw the crowds. Yet 
the basic concept remains. 
Nor will it change, despite 
new models, colorful sales 
appeals, and the subtle con- 
sumer campaign attractions. 


Is your Advertising Appeal 
Outmoded? 


Check your advertising for 
its value as salesmanship-in- 
print. Is it taking your prod- 
uct places? Perhaps its run- 
ning costs are high—it may 
be knocking from the wrong 
kind of Reason-Why ‘fuel. 
Perhaps it needs one or two 
1936 sales accelerators. Some 
of our greatest sales trips are 
being made with products in 
which others failed to find 
the winning Transportation 


Idea. 


LORD & THOMAS 


advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. Each office 
is a complete advertising agency, self-contained ; collaborating 
with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest. 
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or policies is that there is no one 
solution or answer to the problem. 
Each case must be considered upon 
its own merits and the effects of 
the method of price fixing used 
must be carefully analyzed. Like 
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Outpoor ADVERTISING AGENCY 
or AMERICA, INC. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Regarding your editorial in your 
October 3 issue, entitled “Fair 
Warning” : 

It does not seem quite “fair” 
to one who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Chicago “A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition.” Your 
hoarding of data received from an 
official of this World’s Fair was 
farsighted, but it seems only right 
that, before using these data for an 
editorial, you might have again 
contacted that official to obtain his 
views as to whether or not adver- 
tising would have assisted the 
World’s Fair. If you had, I am 
sure that you would have found 
this gentleman agreeing with you 
100 per cent, that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars spent in ad- 
vertising would have assisted the 
fair greatly in increasing receipts. 

Unfortunately, the fair did not 
have sufficient finances to utilize 
an advertising campaign of suff- 
cient scope, in order for it to be 
truly effective. 

Believing that I am acquainted 
with the official you refer to in 
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Springfield Newspapers Open 
New York Office 
The Springfield, Mass., Newspapers 
have opened a New York office in 
the Graybar Building. F. K. Watts is 
manager. 
* . . 


Ayer Appoints Deems Taylor 

N. W. Ayer _& Son, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Deems Taylor as counsel in the 
creation and direction of musical pro- 
grams prepared by its radio staff. 
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most business and advertising prob- 
lems, there is no patent-medicine 
cure—common sense and the ap- 
plication of experience must be 
carefully welded in order to at- 
tain a satisfactory solution. 


+ 


Fairness for the Fair 


your editorial, I am confident that 
he did not give you the data you 
have utilized, from the point of 
view that advertising was not 
worth while. Rather I am inclined 
to believe that he gave you the 
information showing what neces- 
sarily had to be done and was done 
by the fair management, without 
adequate finances for advertising, 
thereby justifying the “Century 
of Progress” management patting 
themselves on the back. 

You might also be interested in 
knowing that the fair did not have 
a so-called sales department. whose 
duty was to deliver a maximum at- 
tendance, but rather a so-called 
special event department, which in 
turn, was necessarily eliminated by 
finances, and that this department 
was not organized until the expo- 
sition had opened again, due to 
finances. 

I believe that a thorough study 
of the situation would show that 
although there was _ considerabie 
room for improvement, under the 
conditions and circumstances which 
the management had to contend 
with, they must be credited with a 
splendid achievement, with no “ifs” 


and “buts.” 
N. H. DeFoe. 
a 


Columbia Broadcasting 
Names Ratner 

Effective November 25, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System will place Victor 
M. Ratner in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising as acting director of that 
department, succeeding George Bijur, 
resigned. 


Gabriel Account to Daily 

The Gabriel Company, Cleveland, shock 
absorbers, etc., appointed Walter 
Daily, Inc., of that city, as its agency. 
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Out of the 113,000 families in Marion County (Indian- 
apolis), nearly 50,000* read The News and no other 
daily newspaper. These families, spending upward of 
$55,000,000 every year, look to The News for buying ideas. 


Unless you're telling the story of your product or service 
to this—the largest and most able-to-buy exclusive 
reader audience in Indianapolis— you're missing a big 
opportunity in this productive market. 


“Based on Management Institute Survey, January, 1934. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS News 


Sells tye INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Den A. Correll, 110 E. 424 St. Chicago: J. E. Luts, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 





Clipped this week from the Herald Tribune, written — 
Monday morning, plated Monday night, into Printers’ 
Ink Tuesday and read by you today, this advertise- 
ment is the very latest book-buying news. 
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BEST SELLERS 


AT ONCE! 





HREE of the current 10 Best Sellers 

started their successful careers in 
Cosmopolitan. Perhaps that’s why they 
are best sellers. No other magazine can 
even approach this editorial record. 


But book readers are measured by the 
thousands, while millions of buyers read 
Cosmopolitan’s Great Fiction next to 
advertising matter. 


Is your advertising next to the emotional 
stimulus of Great Fiction, with its in- 
tense reader penetration? It should be 
---and can be---in Cosmopolitan, the 
class magazine with more than one and 
a half million circulation, and over 
4,213,792 adult readers. 





Woman’s Best Bet 


5550 KenmMorE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


This letter is in answer to Dor- 
othy Lloyd's letter under the head- 
ing of “Advertising Agency Girls” 
in Printers’ INK of October 10. 

Oh, oh, oh Dorothy—what a 
flood of thoughts you have let 
loose through your letter in Print- 
ERS’ INK! 

Picture: Several agency girls 
sitting at lunch discussing the ad- 
vertising programs of various com- 
panies, how they appeal, why they 
are weak or strong, taking an in- 
terest in annual expenditures, why 
some sales talks or new radio pro- 
grams are so appealing. 

These girls will never be any- 
thing but poorly paid stenographers 
(do you know that advertising 
agencies here in Chicago have a 
reputation for paying poorer wages 
to the “overhead” help than. other 
camparable businesses—I know re- 
search into the matter will prove 
my statement)—and at best secre- 
t’ries. However, because they are 
alive they must take an interest in 


+ 
Three New Chilton Publications 


Three new monthly publications for 
the automotive trades will be launched 
in December by the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia, following an investigation 
into automotive wholesaling and retail- 
ing. The new publications will take the 
lace of the present Automobile Trade 
Tapudl which covered both the whole- 
sale and retail automotive set-up. The 
new Automobile Trade Journal will be 
devoted exclusively to the automobile 
dealer and will be edited by Don Blan- 
chard. A new magazine, covering the 
problems of the independent maintenance 
shop exclusively, will be issued under the 
name of Motor “= and edited by Wil- 
liam K. Toboldt. The automotive 
wholesaler will be covered by a new 

ublication » be known as Motor World 

ape oe rm?  aa® publication to 
edited - Banigan. 


Spohn Returns to Gardner 


‘Howard L. Spohn, for many years an 
executive of Gardner dvertising 
Company and more recently engaged in 
merchandising and counseling activities, 
has returned to the New York office of 
the Gardner agency. 


the things happening around them. 
With much —, and hope- 
lessness they have seen men, with 
far less natural ability, given a 
chance to advance to creative 
positions. 

As one executive said to his ad- 
mittedly intelligent secretary (He 
couldn’t get her a raise, because 
they wouldn’t pay the office help 
any more. His salary, however, has 
been mounting beautifully year by 
year): “think of your pleasant 
surroundings and the fine people 
you contact here.” 

Whatever has been said about 
women’s rights, a woman’s best bet 
(save for those superbly gifted and 
fortunate women who have some- 
thing unusual and can sell it) is to 
try to get some man in the right 
mood to take over her board bill 
for the rest of her life! 

All you get out of years in the 
business world is a terrific bitter- 
ness for things as they are. How 
many girls I know who have let 
burning ambition become cynical 
indifference. 


Fuepa Nita Lewis. 
+ 
Bijur to Head Own Business 


George Bijur has resigned as director 
of sales promotion of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, New York, effective 
November 25. After that date, he will 
head his own organization, specializing 
in advertising and sales promotion, with 
offices at 110 West 40th Street, New 
York. Among his clients will be the 
ae Lubricating Corporation, Long 
Island City, .. and Bing & Bing. 
Inc., builders and operators of ~ 
estate and hotels, Before pciniag © 
lumbia, Mr. Bijur was director o ob. 
licity and sales of L. Bamberger & 
Company, Newark, 

. . = 


New Dental Product to Rickard 


Rickard & Company, New York, have 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
for Bakelite Dental Products, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of ene resinoid, 


“a new FS eam wong denture material. 


Starting Novem , this company, a 
subsidiary of Bakelite Corporation, will 
inaugurate a sales promotional and ad- 
vertising campaign, on Luxene resinoid. 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be anpleges to reach the dental 
profession and dental trade. 
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Public Must Be Given Facts 
about Big Business 


Some manufacturers have been so busy persuading the 
public to buy their products that they have neglected the 
job of selling themselves. The food industry particularly 
needs public good-will today. Those attending the annual 
dinner of the Institute of American Meat Packers, in Chi- 
cago last week, heard the following discussion of this sub- 
ject by Mr. Davis. In his introduction he emphasized that 
the increasing burden of taxation and the necessity of col- 
lecting these excessive tax burdens from the consumer, and 
at the same time preserving employment and even mod- 


erate earnings above normal expenses and taxes, 


resents 


a sales problem of increasing magnitude and difficulty. 


By Donald D. Davis 


President, General Mills, Inc. 


THANKS to sound advertising 

of our products, people know 
what we make. But we are forced 
to admit that the public does not 
know or understand who we are 
or what we are or why we do what 
we do. We know how to make, and 
do make, good, honest, high qual- 
ity products which the public ap- 
preciates. But not even the best of 
products and the brainiest selling 
methods based on facts, rather than 
opinions, suffice in periods like this, 
when a mounting load of taxation 
burdens our goods with higher 
prices while real wages remain 
stationary or actually decline. 

The ominous charge of profiteer- 
ing would not be made if people 
understood the facts of our posi- 
tion. The dormant, inherited resent- 
ment against so-called “big busi- 
ness”. could not easily be aroused if 
people understood the facts about 
big business—if they knew as we 
know that business is not big 
merely for the sake of being big— 
if they knew as we know that busi- 
ness has grown big because that 
has proven the best known way to 
satisfy the public demand for bet- 
ter service, better distribution, for 
new and improved products. 

How can this lack of understand- 
ing be corrected? That is one of 
the largest and most immediate 


problems facing the chief execu- 
tives of all large corporations, par- 
ticularly in our own food industry. 

Every one of us, I presume, has 
experimented to some extent in the 
baffling field of public relations. 
Every one of us has spent a little 
money from time to time in what 
we glibly called institutional ad- 
vertising. But, as our product sell- 
ing experiences prove today, we 
have not yet succeeded in conveying 
to this nation of customers the basis 
for understanding modern business. 

It is my conviction that we must 
now learn how to make this funda- 
mental, institutional sale and then 
proceed to make it. We must put 
against this problem our best trained 
minds and our most sincere efforts. 
Few of us hold our executive posi- 
tion through any “rights” accruing 
to ourselves. Instead we are merely 
the “stewards” in charge of the 
assets of our stockholders and 
the lives and happiness of our 
employees. 

To substantiate and deservingly 
continue this stewardship the pub- 
lic must be convinced, as we are, 
that honest advertising, ‘honest 
products, honest services have, 
greater than any other forces, con- 
tributed to our present standards of 
living and opportunities. 

Compared with a very few years 
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Manufacturers-A WAVE OF RADIO BUY! 





In every survey concerned with ‘‘con- 


cago’s homes, something very much like 
a radio boom will be flourishing this 
Fall and around Christmas. Certainly 
it’s sound business to advertise radios 


Of course, in Chicago the outstanding a8 : 
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ago, sales-minded executives and 
advertising men nowadays spend 
little time convincing other busi- 
ness men of the economic desir- 
ability of advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns. The bitter years 
of depression produced a more 
unanimous, more wholehearted re- 
spect for sound advertising. Some 
advertisers learned to their advan- 
tage that advertising does not need 
to be a great adventure, or a blind 
gamble. They perfected a technique 
which helped reduce the wastes of 
distribution, maintaining sales in a 
shrinking market and keeping the 
business alive under conditions 
which otherwise threatened ruin. 
Successful advertisers earned 
sales because they went out and 
got the facts. They could no longer 
afford to take a chance. They had 
to know. The practice of testing 


merchandising and advertising ideas 
on a local, inexpensive scale before 
launching them as nation-wide pro- 
grams, is a direct extension of this 
axiom, “get the facts.” 

Ideas, i 
copy, sales appeals, 


promotions, advertising 
new uses for 
old products, changes in design, 
new packages, new products them- 
selves, all of these can and should 
be tested in representative local 
markets before large investments 
are made in the national market. 
And, once tested, proved and at 
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Sardine Campaign Starts 

The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is releasing an advertising cam- 
paign for the Norwegian Sardine Canners 
Association to thirty-one newspapers in 
seventeen major city market centers 
throughout the United States. This cam- 
paign has been under study and develop- 
ment since April. For some time news- 
papers will be used exclusively, supple- 
mented by merchandising activities under 
the agency’s direction. This includes a 
motion picture film to be shown to the 
trade. lans are also being made for 
the public release of an educational 
sound film. 

eee 


Monument Mills to Federal 


Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
makers of bedspreads, have appointed 
the Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York, as their advertising agency. Bur- 
ton E, Vaughan is account executive. 
Direct mail, business papers, dealer 
helps and possibly spot radio broadcasts 
are included in the plans for 1936. 
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work, these programs must be con- 
tinually checked and re-checked to 
pre-determine so far as is humanly 
possible their continued efficiency 
as low-cost sales producers. 

Other conditions being equal, 
such a scientific, factual use of the 
selling tools should, almost with- 
out exception, result in improved 
sales volume at the lowest cost. 

Unfortunately, other conditions 
are not equal and are subject to 
change, almost without notice, by 
ill-considered and momentarily pop- 
ular legislation and bureaucratic 
control. 

It is my opinion that industry 
today is at the crossroads. All of 
us have witriessed the legalized de- 
moralization of our railroads, the 
weaknesses and errors of which, 
in the instances of a few, per- 
mitted the unscrupulous political 
demagogs to curry public favor 
and votes through -vicious public 
attacks upon all. The same stage 
for the ruination of industry is 
now being set on a scale far greater 
than is appreciated by many busi- 
ness men. 

We must admit there has been, 
and probably will continue to be, 
dishonesty in business, but I am 
sufficiently optimistic to feel that 
the rank and file of our people still 
have a well-grounded faith in busi- 
ness and in business leadership. 


_ 


Byron G. Moon Adds to Staff 

Miss Marian Stephenson has joined 
the Byron G. oon Company, New 
York, as a style director. James 
Farrar, for the last five years sales 
manager of Monument Mills, and Leslie 
V. Spencer, formerly with Frank Pres- 
brey and & J. Sloane, Inc., join 
the agency as account executives. Miss 
Gladys Winegar becomes associate di- 
rector of the Textiles Education Bureau 
division of the Moon company. George 
R. Horton, for several years an execu- 
tive of the Earnshaw Knitting Company, 
is director of news activities. 

eee 


Chicago Mail Order Elects 


President E. M. Schnadig, of the 
Chicago Mail Order Company, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of that company, succeedi the 
late J. L. Schnadig. R. L. Arnheim, 
secretary, has been elected jneeeret, a 
— also held by the late J. L. Schnadig. 
n both cases, the new offices are in 
addition to those already held by these 
officials. 
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By CARRIER to BALTIMORE Homes 


IN BLOCK after BLOCK throughout 
the city and suburbs, Sunpapers are 
being served with unfailing regularity 
toevery occupied house. Literally, there 
are hundreds and hundreds of these 
“solid blocks” . . . Here are pictured 
John C. Dorsch and a few of the solid 
blocks on his route. Carrier Dorsch is 
but one of 47 men who have served 
The Sunpapers for 10 years or longer 
.. - Such coverage is of particular sig- 
nificance to advertisers who seek their 
share of the business to be had in Balti- 
more, city of owned homes. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN SEPTEMBER 


Daily (M & E) 283,791 Sunday... . 195,383 


A Gain of 6,975 * A Gain of 8,709 
Over September Year Ago Over September Year Ago 


THE eee SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York—John B. Woodward, Inc.—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Chicago--Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detrolt 
St. Louls—C. A. Cour Atlanta—Garne & Grant 





— Read every week by more than 2,400,000 Active-Minded Families — THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY + 25¢ 





HO are these people you see driving 200 miles to a 

football - who think no more of travelin 
400 miles to ears 4 derby winner than walking ‘roun 
the corner for a pack of cigarettes? 

They're that eager segment of America with an appetite 
for action. And their enthusiasm is just as ready for the 
new product, the better way, the daring idea. 

Every week, Collier’s packs 2,400,000 of these’ going, 
doing people (and their families) into a single stadium. 
Collier’s gives them action. Stories that get off to a fast 
start and thunder down the stretch. Punch-packed articles 
that don’t wear 16-ounce gloves. Editorials that call the 
plays as they see them — without bias or fear. 

Here is proof that Collier’s clicks with active people who 
are going places. In a survey conducted at the San Diego 
Exposition, Indianapolis S way, National Open Golf 
Championship, Forbes Field, Newark Airport, a Princeton 
Track Meet—at 17 such events, Collier’s was voted first 
by a 26 per cent margin over the weekly that was second 
choice. Mighty revealing. Because the same eager urge 
that sends these men and women clicking through turn- 
stiles, sends them into stores and display rooms. 

And that’s what makes these Collier’s readers the active, 
the won’t-wait market. The market where advertisin ng 
reaches its goal by quick, ground-gaining forwar 
passing rather than by laborious line-bucking. The rea- 
son why the advertising linage scoreboard shows a bigger 
gain tor Collier’s in 1935 than for any other weekly. 


Colher’s 
The Adlive linked 


'SHERS: COLLIER’S * WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION «* THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE « THE COUNTRY HOME 
© 1985. The Crowet! Pubiiabing Co 
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O)ne Advertisement 
drew 30,332 Persons 
to General Electric Homes 


ta One Day 


WAYED by a common spirit, the heads of 
30, 4 families ~ over 125,000 
people were moved iby O NE rotogravure edver- 

tisement appearing rar debs in the Sundey Detroit 
Free Press, to leave their own homes on a raw, cold 
day and see the General Electric “New American” 
homes opened on Sept. 29th. This is the sort of 
outstanding response that only serves to re-emphasize 
the remarkable productive quality of Free Press 
circulation. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—-ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 

















“Tl Think It Over” 


V7 ELL. says the prospect, “I 
don’t know.” Then, struck 
with an inspiration for evasion, he 
adds: “I’ll have to think it over.” 

Convinced—if he is convinced— 
that this sale will not jell now, the 
Delco-Heat salesman says: 

“Right. And I’ve something 
here that you'll find interesting. It 
will enable you to study the whole 
thing at your leisure.” 

And out of his kit the salesman 
draws a booklet and goes on: 

“But I can’t give it to you. It 
belongs in my kit. I'll lend it to 
on. and then drop around and pick 


t up.’ 

In his kit the Delco-Heat sales- 
man carries, not one lending-book- 
let, but three lending-booklets. In 


a 


Stephen on P. I. Staff 


Herbert L. Stephen has joined the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Inx, and 
will center his efforts in the news de- 
partment. For nearly seven years Mr. 
Stephen conducted an advertising col- 
umn in the New York Evening Post. 
Previously he was with Sales Manage- 
ment and was assistant advertising man- 
ager of Devoe & Raynolds. 

. 


Adds E. G. Way, Jr. 


Edward G. Way, Jr., has joined the 
general advertising staff of Current 
History and Mid-Week Pictorial, New 
York, both published by the New York 
Times Company. For the last five years 
he was associated with the Campbell 
Advertising Agency. 

. 2 «6 


Appointed by Sherwin-Williams 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 


land, has appointed T. aloney, Inc., 
New York agency, to handle its spring 
advertising in general and _ industrial 
publications. 

eee 


Heads Four A’s Committee 
J. M. Dawson, of Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
agency practice of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
eee 


Carlisle to “Liberty” 


William Carlisle, formerly with the 
Macfadden Women’s Group, has joined 
the Eastern sales staff of Liberty, New 
York. 


every thinking-it-over situation, he 
leaves the one that applies. 

The advantages: (1) in most in- 
stances, the prospects actually do 
think it over—and under the gui- 
dance of carefully prepared, well- 
printed sales talk; (2) the lent-out 
booklet provides the salesman with 
a reason for calling back. 

Says J. L. Sedwick, advertising 
manager of Delco Appliance: 

“The booklets are furnished to 
salesmen at a cost so low that if 
any are lost, replacement isn’t diffi- 
cult. While a booklet is in a pros- 
pect’s hands, the salesman may slip 
into his sales kit a new copy or a 
substitute. Thus, simultaneously, 
he can follow the same procedure 
with a number of prospects.” 


+ 


Gruen Names Seghers 


Carroll C. Seghers has been appointed 
advertising manager .f The Gruen 
Watch Company, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Seghers first joined 
Gruen as dealer service manager and 
later, for a limited period, he was ad- 
vertising manager. More recently he 
has been representing the company in 
the South Atlantic States. 

eee 
Joyce Joins “Today” 

Joseph F. Joyce, for the last eight 
years with the national advertising de- 
partment of the Wall Street Journal and 
previously advertising manager of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of Today. 

eee 


Zanphir with “True Story” 


Peter Zanphir has joined the promo- 
tion department of True Story Maga- 
zine, New York, as assistant to Harold 
F. Clark, promotion manager, Mr. Zan- 
phir was formerly associated with the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York. 

eee 


Norwegian News Elects Jensen 
Carl Jensen, general manager of the 
perwagiae News Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, ublisher of the Nordisk 
Tidende, has fom elected vice-president. 
He will continue to direct advertising. 
* . . 


G. W. Gilkey Dead 


George W. Gilkey, president of the 
Michigan Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
died recently at Grand Rapids, Mich. He 
had been injured in a traffic accident. 
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| ews e e e The circulation 


of ‘THIS WEEK is now more than 
4,500,000 Present advertising 
rates are based on a circulation of 


4,051,285 Advertisers now in 


THIS WEEK are receiving a bonus 


of over 448,000 per week. 











Insurance Award Winners 


HESE awards for excellence in 

advertising were made at the 
Mutual Insurance Advertising Sales 
Conference and Exhibit at Des 
Moines recently : 

Direct-mail advertising: Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; Employers 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wis.; Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Blotters: Western Underwriters 
Mutual Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (individual) ; Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis 
(series). 

Sales letters: Mill Owners Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Des 
Moines; Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company, Detroit; 
Federal Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals; Employers Mutuals. The 
first two awards were for individ- 
ual letters, the second two for se- 
ries of letters. 

Institutional printed matter: 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany (booklets); and Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire insurance 
Company, Lansing, Mich. (fold- 
ers). Educational material: Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company. 
Miscellaneous material: Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company. 

Producers’ publications: Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago; and Employers Mu- 
tuals. Policy-holder publications: 
Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 


+ + 


Paas Dyes to Reach 


The Chas. Dallas Reach Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed to 
handle the advertising account of the 
Paas Dye Company, of that city. Plans 
for the use of radio, newspapers and 
business papers are now being made. 

2 ° . 


Adds Roy Quinlan to Staff 


Roy Quinlan, formerly of the Quinlan 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, is now 
associated with Roberts and Reimers, 
Inc., New York, as account executive. 
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Newspaper advertising: Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company; Utica Mutual 
Insurance Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Magazine advertising: Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio; Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston; American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company, Boston. 

Sales promotion material: Hard- 
ware Mutual- Casualty Company 
(two awards); Federal Hardware 
and Implement Mutuals. 

Letterheads: Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany (business); Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
Seattle (sales). 

Surveys and sales proposals 
Federal Hardware Implement Mu- 
tuals; Employers Mutuals; Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Company. 
Loss prevention educational mate- 
rial: Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association; Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. Automo- 
bile safety promotion: American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. Trophies: Michigan Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. 

Merchandising advertising to 
salesmen: Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Des 
Moines; Employers Mutuals. 

Outdoor advertising: Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. 

Sales manuals: Employers Mu- 
tuals. Advertising novelties: Fed- 
eral Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals. General Exhibits: Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 


+ 


Berckmans Joins Levey 


Bruce Berckmans will be associated 
with the Fred’k H. Levey Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of print- 
ing inks, on November 1, as vice-pres- 
ident and a member of the board of 
directors, 

eee 


Represents ‘Parents’ Magazine” 

The Parents’ Magazine, New York, 
has appointed Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., as 
its representative in the Pacific Coast 
territory. 
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A typical scene on Washington's Streets. 


\ ‘ J ASHINGTONIANS have always been automobile 
minded, and the number of machines operated on the 
streets of the National Capital are said to be the great- 

est in proportion to population of any city in the world: 


1925 in Washington  awqonsds oc cml 97,200 cars 
i ee 111,542 “ 
1935 “ Oi. deena ee 195,050 “ 


These figures indicate not only the buying inclination, but the 
buying power of the Washington Market. 


You will reach these people with money to spend, and ready to 
spend it, through The Star—Evening and Sunday. Star circu- 
lation is 100% efficient circulation because of its character and 
because it goes REGULARLY and DIRECTLY into the homes. 
ONE newspaper—THE STAR—is all you need to do the job 
in the Washington Market. 


Minimum cost for maximum results 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
New York 0 Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL WASHINGTON, D. C. J. E. LUTZ 


110 E. 42nd Lake Michigan Bidg. 
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pe these people are strangers to you. Culturally, their 
tastes are quite different from your own. But economi- 
cally, they are your bread and butter! 


The fact that you might not, at first glance, recognize them 
as your best customers, would be understandable. It is only 
within the past decade that the Wage Earner families have 
quietly replaced the white collar market as the primary outlet 
for consumer merchandise: 


Today, for example, Wage Earner housewives buy 61% of a 
high cost household cleaner; 61% of a premium priced cod 
liver oil; 65% of a mechanical refrigerator; 52% of an ex- 
pensive mattress. , 


And coincidental with the rise of the Wage Earner housewives 
to this pre-eminent market position, where they command 
two-thirds of the retail dollar, a great, national magazine 
has automatically grown to meet their reading tastes. 


True Story, with a simplified, personalized editorial appeal 
in stories and Service Departments, reaches 1,900,000 of the 
most responsible housewives in America who seldom if ever, 
read any other magazine. It represents the only major mag- 
azine penetration point into this new vast market (65% of 
urban America) which buys the bulk of all consumer mer- 
chandise today. 


You can weigh the values of other big magazines against 
each other for their ability to resell the same small group of 
housewives who were once your only customers. But True 
Story should have an exclusive place on your list because it 
does an exclusive job among the housewives who outnumber 
and outbuy your older market 2 to 1. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


333 North Michigan Avenue New Center Building 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. 
Statier Bidg., Boston, Mass. Russ Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


SOURCE: R. L. POLK——-PHOTOGRAPHS: UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





How Much Service Can Agency 
Give Clients? 


Since 1920 the advertising agency has found so many 
new demands placed on it that it is now spending far 
more per $100,000 of billings to service its accounts. 
What some of these new demands are and how they 
have complicated the agency problem were discussed by 
Mr. Francisco at last week’s meeting of the Pacific Coast 


members of the A. A. A. A 


By Don Francisco 
Vice-President and Pacific Coast Manager, Lord & Thomas 


"THERE are many unmistakable 
trends in the advertising busi- 
ness. From the standpoint of ad- 
vertising agency management, the 
underlying trend that dwarfs all 
others is the tendency of the agency 
business to become more complex. 

This trend has been proceeding 
slowly but relentlessly since the 


first agencies were organized to 
serve simply as brokers of space. 
It has proceeded at an accelerated 
rate during recent years. 

Of course, all business has been 
made more difficult by the depres- 
sion, and more complicated by the 


New Deal—which is one reason 
for the increasing problems of the 
advertising agency that has these 
more difficult and complicated busi- 
nesses as its clients. 

But even without the artificial— 
or at least abnormal—economic and 
political influences of the last six 
years, the natural trend was unmis- 
takably in the direction of greater 
complexity. 

Fifteen years ago I joined the 
Los Angeles staff of Lord & 
Thomas. In those days that office 
had no specialists in art, media, 
research, merchandising, radio and 
direct mail. The manager of the 
office was the only account execu- 
tive. He contacted the clients, 
worked on new business, wrote the 
key copy, interviewed the principal 
media representatives, ordered lay- 
outs and illustrations from free- 
lance artists, hired someone to do 
such research work as seemed nec- 
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essary, let the clients or the printers 
handle direct-mail advertising, and 
never dreamed of getting into radio 
and the show business. He knew 
all that seemed necessary about 
merchandising. He even had time 
to play golf regularly. Copy and 
contact were his chief concerns 
and, with a small staff of assis- 
tants, he did what was generally 
considered a thorough job. 

Today each of these functions 
(except the golf) is handled by a 
specialist and each account 
watched over by an account execu- 
tive who has had an appropriate 
type of merchandising and adver- 
tising experience. Yet the amount 
of special assistance requested from 
our other offices has multiplied 
probably twentyfold. Sometimes 
for a week or two we find it neces- 
sary to increase our clerical staff 
as much as 25 per cent to handle 
special jobs. With all this our 
golf is badly neglected, if not com- 
pletely abandoned, by most of us, 
and the. greater part of the time 
we are “up to our ears.’ 

For every writer on the staff 
there are now nine employees who 
do no writing. And this is in an 
agency that has traditionally held. 
and still holds, that the production 
of effective copy is by all odds the 
most important service which an 
agency renders its clients. In other 
words there is nothing in advertis- 
ing that is more important than the 
advertising. 

The fact 


is 


is, as every agency 





Ln the beginning 


was the Grass 


GRASS in inland oceans nourished the buffalo 
that fed the Indian, the scout, the railroad builders. Grass 
supported the cattle, set up the empires of the cowmen, 
reared vast fortunes in beef and leather. Grass, that began 
to fail under the flocks of cleft-lipped, close browsing 
sheep with small sharp hooves, was broken and burhed 
out when the tractor plow stripped the sod from millions 
of acres in a war mad, wheat hungry world. And now 
the drought, the dust storms, the desolation of the desert 
spreading; threat of Niniveh and Tyre to a dozen farm 
states, shadow on a fifth of our national market. 

Because grass, not timber, coal, oil, or gold, was our 
most valuable natural resource, ignorantly wasted. And 
what Grass means, what must be done and is being done 
to save it, is the subject matter of the most important 
story in Fortune for November. A story with the sweep 
and urge of an epic poem, the significance of a business 
index, and an interest that makes it imperative reading 
by everybody in advertising! Red check THE GRASSLANDS 
for perusal and prayerful thought. 


CAMPBELL’S SOUP... a Fortune scoop which 
divulges for the first time the origin, nature, management, 
structure, and personnel of this packing firm which turns 








out a billion cans a year, supplies tworthirds of all the 
canned soup sold, and is facing competition for the first 
time. Because Campbell is the No. 1 magazine advertiser, 
most consistent, most dependable, most exacting in its 
requirements . . . this story will beef absorbing interest 
to every agency man who ever dreamed of selling this 
major fcod account, to every salesman who ever sat in 
reception rooms in Philadelphia or Camden nursing a 
schedule or envying one! You'll want to read it. 




























And then: THE TROUBLE WITH CAPITALISM IS 
THE CAPITALISTS . . . which is a serviceable and pointed digest of the 
voluminous Brookings report on America’s capacity to produce and con- 
sume; MAPS of ETHIOPIA in full color, invaluable in following the fast 
changing international situation; WESTERN UNION, an account of 
the company and the struggle behind the uniformed messenger boys; 
MACHINE TOOLS, evidence and forecast of a coming industrial boom: 
MODERN . . . treating interiors, and decor; FRANK KNOX, emerging 
out of the publishing business as the Republican stalking horse . . . and a 
number of other items no wideawake advertising man or woman can 
afford to miss or skip! Fortune is essential to your business education 


7 7 + 


FortTuNE for November is already out . . . One Dollar per 
copy at any Fortune office... Ten Dollars for a subscription that 
will bring the November and cleven subsequent issues . . . A good 
gift to yourself, to your smarter customers, associates and friends! 


Fortune 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

516 Statler Building—soston * 1540 Hanna Building—cieveLanp 

230 North Michigan Avenue—cuicaco © 4-164 General Motors Building—petroi1 
Alexander Building, 155 Montgomery Street—san FRANCISCO 
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executive knows, the actual writing 
of the advertisements in a cam- 
paign has become the climax of a 
long series of steps in agency 
procedure. 

But here is the crux of the 
matter : 

Every $100,000 of billing in our 
Los Angeles office now requires 
three times as many employees as 
we had fifteen years ago. 

This is a bad record if manage- 
ment is to be measured by its 
success in pushing volume up and 
keeping overhead down. I would 
be embarrassed to confess it did I 
not feel that it reflected a trend 
that would be readily admitted by 
most agencies. Whether you have 
a “one-man” agency or employ 100 
people, I am sure you will agree 
with me that the agency business 
is becoming more complicated. 

Specifically, what are some of 
the things that are behind this 
trend? 

First of all, the agency business 
has become more involved because 
all business has become more in- 
volved. New problems for clients 
are usually new problems for the 
agency. In general, agencies have 
been quick to respond to the new 
needs and opportunities for counsel 
and service. Sometimes, to clear 
the way for advertising, it has 
been necessary to jump into many 
phases of marketing with which 
the agency was not previously 
concerned. 


New Opportunities to Prove 
Agency Worth 

At any rate, there have been 
more contacts with top executives, 
more meetings, more trips,. more 
new problems to solve and more 
difficult decisions to make, than at 
any time in the memory of most 
agency executives. Not only have 
the needs been apparent, but equally 
obvious have been the new oppor- 
tunities for the agency to give its 
clients increased help when the 
going was rough, to prove its 
worth, to get closer to each 
clients’ business and to cement the 
relationship. 

While agency management wor- 
ried with these new problems, ad- 
vertisers, faced with the necessity 
for cutting expenses, began loading 
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onto their agencies many duties 
they had previously performed for 
themselves. And the agents, suf- 
fering from a decline in billing 
and commissions, faced the same 
need for trimming their staffs and 
at the same time handling a lot of 
additional duties. Of course, there 
were usually some commissions in 
this additional work but they were 
in no way proportionate to the 
amount of time and talent involved. 
Most of these services have now 
become permanent agency respon- 
sibilities. 

When Billings Are Curtailed, 
Service Continues 


If his account becomes inactive 
the customer does not expect the 
brokerage house, the architect of- 
fice, or selling agents to keep intact 
the same large service group until 
his account becomes active again. 
But in an advertising agency, with 
a partial curtailment of a client's 
expenditures, it is sometimes im- 
possible to curtail service. Often 
a cut in an appropriation is but an 
evidence of new problems to be 
solved and sometimes as much copy 
must be turned out as for a cam- 
paign of normal size. 

According to John Benson, there 
is, in all probability, more work 
being done by advertising agents 
today, on less volume, than there 
was in the boom year of 1929. 

Another source of complexity 
lies in the increased tendency to 
prepare special copy for each class 
of media, or for different localities 
—a practice which obviously re- 
quires far more time and ingenuity 
than to run the same copy in all 
like media everywhere. 

Co-operative campaigns between 
factory and dealer have increased, 
both in size and number, in cer- 
tain lines, bringing a new load of 
production and detail into the 
agency workshop. 

Along with these things are more 
trips, for as the complexity of 
merchandising has increased, it has 
become more important for agency 
executives to get out in the field, 
to study local conditions, to address 
sales meetings and meet trade and 
consumers. 

Prior to the depression we were 
often at work on Christmas copy 
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early in the spring. Plans and 
schedules were approved generally 
for a whole year in advance. After 
approval of a plan by one account 
the follow-through was largely in 
the hands of the production depart- 
ment and the time of top execu- 
tives was relieved for work on a 
campaign for another client. 

With most accounts this is no 
longer possible. Conditions have 
been changing too fast to make 
definite, long-range planning pos- 
sible. The result is something of 
a month-to-month policy. Every- 
one working on the account, from 
the top man down, must keep con- 
stantly informed. There are fre- 
quent conferences to make every 
decision. Now the work is turned 
out piece-meal instead of all at one 
time. 

There are many false starts. 
many plans scrapped. If an effort 
is made to get decisions and pro- 
duction well ahead of closing 
dates, everything is likely to. be 
scrapped and done over again. Even 
on the hand-to-mouth basis there 
are more changes than ever before. 


Campaigns Are Losing 
Continuity 


Incidentally, I think advertising 
campaigns are showing a loss of 
continuity, and plans and copy are 
doing more jumping around, as a 
result of this practice. 

With every account “hot” at the 
same time—which today usually 
means all the time—the agency’s 
only answer has been more man 
power. 

Roy Durstine compares the life 
of an agency executive in these 
times to that of an African dodger 
and observes that “the African 
dodger who gives you three shots 
at his head for a nickel is counting 
on the fact that he will have to 
dodge only one baseball at a time. 
If all the customers wound up and 
let fly at once, his problem would 
be intensified.” 

The development of radio as a 
major medium has also contributed 
to the increased complexity of 
agency operations. Broadcasting 
is another function demanding spe- 
cialized experience. The work and 
expense of handling radio broad- 
casting is generally greater than 
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in preparing and placing advertis- 
ing in other media. For the agency 
has not only to sell the radio au- 
dience, but also to build it. The 
building of radio programs is com- 
parable to the function that is 
handled by the editorial staffs of 
magazines and newspapers. In 
larger agencies, station relations 
are handled outside the regular 
media department and commercial 
script is prepared by writers with 
radio experience rather than by 
members of the regular copy 
department. 


New Interest in Contests, 
Premiums and Deals 


While attempting to master the 
technique of radio the agent has 
also been busy learning the intrica- 
cies of re-popularized contests, pre- 
mium offers, deals—not to mention 
other developments such as strip- 
technique, bleed pages, tabloids and 
movies. 

Agency service has become elab- 
orate and expensive for reasons 
which in part have been beyond 
the agency’s control. The needs of 
advertisers vary, and since the 
agency commission is paid by 
media to develop and maintain ad- 
vertising volume, it is often neces- 
sary for the agency to perform 
services which are not strictly 
agency functions, but which are in- 
dispensable to the advertising’s suc- 
cess. Service has increased not sim- 
ply because advertisers demanded 
it, but also because agencies thought 
they saw the need of giving in- 
creased assistance. 

Stuart Mims once said that 
“through the work of advertising 
agencies the country over, there is 
one common denominator, one im- 
pelling force that drives toward the 
same goal—to find the way to make 
advertising pay the advertiser.” 

There is an increasing tendency 
for agencies to look to the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies for general information 
and for studies of media, technique 
and research methods. The asso- 
ciation is performing a valuable 
service in handling some of the 
research work that can be done 
for all agencies in one joint under- 
taking. The Association of National 
Advertisers is also performing 
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If You 
Had 300 Acres 
of Wheat Land— 


ernment would let you sow. You’d want to 

know what the reward would be on the part you 
left idle. If you raised cattle or hogs, you’d want 
to keep tab on the regulations governing livestock. 
You’d want to know what, if anything, the govern- 
ment was going to do about tariffs and the re-estab- 
lishment of foreign markets. 


¥ oan want to know how much of it the gov- 


You could not get timely, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on these matters out of the farm magazines. 
In the first place, farm magazines are not accustomed 
to gathering news. In the second place, they are 


printed on slow presses and the things they contain, 


are two weeks to a month old by the time they reach 
the farmers. 


In the Kansas City territory (greatest agricultural 
section of America) there is one and only one farm 
paper qualified to fill the reading needs of present- 
day farmers. It is The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Consider these facts about The Weekly Star: 


It has immense and FAST news facilities from 
Washington and everywhere else that things of inter- 
est to farmers might occur. 


It has immense and FAST press facilities, superior 
to those of any other farm paper in America. The 
Weekly Star is printed on high-speed rotary presses. 

It has immense and FAST mail facilities. The 
Weekly Star is labeled and sacked as it comes from 
the presses and is delivered direct to the trains with- 
out intermediate handling. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 


477,902 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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hdollars rolled in 


lL, is significant that 


where the coupon offer cost a dollar, Delineator 


35 pulled more than the rest of the list combined. 


In like manner, the May Delineator brought the 


H. J. Heinz Company more replies (at ten cents 





{ne ‘ ° 
apiece) than they had ever received from any 
Tot magazine advertisement, even more replies than 
Ss 
. when the offer was free. 
a6 of 
rece’ 
a oF Delineator readers are responsive. Since April 


wv 1935, they are paying 50% more for Delineator 
vo) A = than they paid last year. 






Lineator 
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a similar service for its mem- 
bers and for the advertising indus- 
try as a whole. This is one way 
to lighten the load of the individual 
agency, 

The reasons, then, that the agency 
business is steadily becoming more 
complicated are: (1) the business 
of clients is becoming more in- 
volved, (2) advertising itself is 
becoming increasingly complex and 
(3) agencies are doing a far better 
job. 
Certainly agencies have grown 
with advertising. They have looked 
beyond their immediate commis- 
sions. The last six difficult years 
have made the agent dig deeper 
into his clients’ business, increase 
his knowledge of merchandising, 
improve his technique, strengthen 
his organization, expand his ser- 
vice, and re-appraise his whole 
operations. The agent who has 
done these things is more highly 
valued by his clients today than at 
any time in the past. 

While it is gratifying to know 
that agencies have broadened their 
service, there are certain danger 
signals in this trend that deserve 
emphasis. They are, I believe, even 
more important to the agency of 
small or medium size than to the 
larger ones. 

As the problems of distribution 
and selling multiply, it is natural 
and proper that a more complex 
and burdensome load be thrown 
upon agencies. But this has a ten- 
dency to narrow net profit and can 
only be offset by larger units of 
appropriation. In the face of the 
burdens which business must carry, 
these may for the present have 
reached their limit, which, if this 
proves to be true, would lend new 
emphasis to the perpetual problem 
of controlling agency overhead and 
expense and of reaching a definite 
understanding with each client con- 


+ 


Perry Githens, Promotion 
Manager, “Liberty” 

Perry Githens has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of Liberty, New York. 
Recently with the promotion department 
of This Week, he previously was news 
editor of Business Week, of which he 
also had been promotion manager. Be- 
fore that he was with Life and Harper's 
Bazaar. 





cerning the services he requires, 
and the terms under which they 
will be rendered. 

But this is intended as no hard 
luck tale. As someone has appro- 
priately remarked, “our pastures 
may not look so green but they still 
look good to us.” 

In the growing complexity of 
the business the great danger is 
that, with the desire to provide 
advertisers with all kinds of col- 
lateral services, the primary func- 
tions will be neglected. 

Today the average agent con 
siders as within the scope of his 
service, all details concerned with 
the package, product and service 
literature; dealer tie-up; display; 
educating salesmen or promotion 
men to properly utilize the adver- 
tising; stimulating the self-interest 
and co-operation of the trade; sales 
policies; methods of distribution; 
territories; quotas; conventions; 
market surveys and sales analysis 

There still remains the question 
of “How Much Service Shall the 
Agency Give the Advertiser ?” Both 
agency profit and agency-client re- 
lationship are suffering from lack 
of standardization of service and 
the doing for nothing of many 
things for which the advertiser 
should pay or do for himself. 

The primary functions of any 
advertising agency are (1) the buy- 
ing of space or time, (2) the writ- 
ing of copy, (3) the preparation 
of art, and (4) research in connec- 
tion with media and copy. 

These are the functions upon 
which the success of advertising 
rests. They are, therefore, the 
functions that, in the last analysis, 
will determine the agency’s value. 
To neglect or under-value them, 
through the over-expansion or 
over-emphasis of corollary services, 
would be a calamity for both ad- 
vertiser and agent. 


+ 


Healy Heads Detroit Office for 
Fletcher & Ellis 


Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York, is 
opening a Detroit office on November 1, 
in the Penobscot Building. It will be 
under the management of Carleton 
Healy, who has been with Hiram 
Walker, Inc., Detroit, as sales promo- 
tion manager. Previously he was gen- 
eral manager of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. 
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I See Where 


OMINION BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS issues four- 

teen-page “Report on the Brewing 
Industry in Canada in 1934.” ... 
FAA issues Regulations No. 1 re- 
lating to “Issuance, Revocation, 
Suspension, and Annulment of 
Basic Permits.” . Texas legisla- 
ture gets House Bill 23-xx amend- 
ment levying gross proceeds tax on 
many businesses including broad- 
casting stations, advertising agencies 
and “billboard and newspaper ad- 
vertising.” . NRA Consumers’ 
Division issues Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
“The Consumer,” printed magazine 
to succeed “Consumer Notes.” 

7 o . 
Radio singer Tess Gardella sues 
NBC, General Foods, and Log 
Cabin Products charging infringe- 
ment of her right to use name “Aunt 
Jemima”. . . . Automobile industry 
said to be indifferent to plans for 
future NRA. . . . Willard L. Thorp 
quits Government to become direc- 
tor of economic research with Dun 
& Bradstreet and C. T. Mur- 
chison does same to be presidefit of 
Cotton Textile Institute. .. . 

. . . 
Curtis Publishing Company reports 
net profit for nine months ending 
September 30, of $4, 505,952 against 
net profit of $5,214,738 for same 
period 1934. . Food & Grocery 
Conference Committee to meet in 
Chicago October 28.... Fed- 
cral Communications Commissioner 
Payne looses another blast at com- 
mercial radio backed by solicited 
opinions of several college heads. 
a Consumer-protector Walton 
H. Hamilton takes a shot at milk 
distribution with its duplication of 
delivery routes. Evidently would 
have only one driver to a street, 
throwing the other three on 
relief. 

sd . - 

Woolworth, meeting stiff com- 
petition from rival variety chains 
selling —2 $1 and offering 10-cent 
items as bait, is experimenting with 
increasing its price range to 40-cent 





top, says Wall Street Journal... . 
F. B. e, director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, appointed 
executive director, Social Security 
Board. . . . New college to train 
leaders for consumer ~ started 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. . . 
ington State’s 2 per cent “compen- 
sating tax law,” upheld og State 
Supreme Court, being watched with 
intense interest by other sales-tax 
States faced with problem of out-of- 
State buying. . . 

e o o 
Dewey H. Palmer, ex-director of 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., jailed on 
charge of unlawful assembly. . . . 
Governor Horner calls special ses- 
sion of Illinois legislature. 
Business worrying about cost under 
Social Security Act. Compromise 
on Clark private pension amend- 
ment and plans for State unem- 
ployment plans being slowly worked 
out as States call special sessidns 
to pass their own acts... . 

. a o 
Supreme Court gives Government 
until November 11 to show cause 
why Georgia should not proceed in 
challenge against constitutionality 
of Bankhead Cotton Control Law; 
refuses to review invalidation of 
Wisconsin’s chain-store tax; re- 
ceived plea from Government to 
hasten Hoosac Mills case. . . . Fed- 
eral District Court in Minneapolis 
denies Government petition to dis- 
miss processing tax suits involving 
ten million dollars. . . . 

. . © 


New Jersey legislature repeals 
State sales tax which Governor 
Hoffman signs, saying: “I am 
signing these bills in red ink be- 
cause they mean an unbalanced 
budget and maybe hungry people.” 
. . » Texas House Committee re- 
ports favorably 1% per cent sales- 
tax bill but Governor Allred is said 
to have declared he will veto any 
sales-tax measure. . . . Represen- 
tative Cochran, author of resolu- 
tion which brought into being 
Patman committee to investigate 
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American Retail Federation, says 
Representative Sol Bloom is wrong 
if he thinks A. R. F. is given clean 
bill of health. Meanwhile com- 
mittee continues secret meetings. . . . 
+ . - 
NRA to hold hearings on labor 
provisions of tobacco, candle mak- 
ing, and paper specialty industry 
trade practice agreements. . . . Bak- 
ers getting pretty hot under the 
collar at what they claim is unfair 
and erroneous impressions on bread 
price question created by AAA... . 


Carloadings down slightly from pre- 
vious week but 14.4 per cent over 


+ 


Death of W. C. Sills 

William C. Sills, one time general 
sales manager for the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, etroit, and later organizer 
and head of the Sills-Chevrolet Com- 
pany, New England distributor, died 
recently at Topsfield, Mass. Though he 


had been virtually retired from business 
for ten years, he retained a number of 
interests, 
and directorship in 


including a _ vice-presidency 
the Newton Na- 
tional Bank, Newton, Mass. 

a s . 


Fountain to Schweinler 

Lester R. Fountain, for the last few 
years with the Barr-Erhardt Press, Inc., 
New York, is now associated with The 
Charles Schweinler Press, of that city, 
as manager of commercial sales. Pre- 
viously he was with the Architectural 
Forum, 

eee 


T. H. Freeman with Hotel 


T. H. Freeman has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Employing 
Photo Engravers Association of Amer- 
ica, Cleveland, to become assistant man- 
ager in charge of business promotion 
for the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah. 

. . o 


Hartford Agency Appoints 

J. S. Wooters, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., and later with 
General Foods, Inc., has been appointed 
in charge of sales promotion of The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn. 
George Heris has been appointed in 
charge of marketing and research work. 

* - . 


Heads American Products 

-E. J. Mills, for the last twenty-five 
years an executive with the American 
Products Company, Cincinnati, has been 
elected president. He succeeds Albert 
Mills, founder of the company, who has 
been elected chairman. 
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year ago. . . . Radio,set sales ex- 
pected to reach new high by year’s 
end. . . . Average daily sales of 
drug chains in September 1.5 per 
cent over year ago. . . . Power 
output off slightly for week ended 
October 19, but 11.7 per cent above 
year ago. Building permits 
off. . . . Wholesale prices un- 
changed week ended October 19 so 
were retail food prices for two 
weeks ended October 8, says Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. . . . Re- 
tail trade slows up with indications 
that consumer industry executives 
are tempering their optimism. 


G. M. S. 


+ 


Valiant and Martin Elected 

J. W. Valiant, vice-president and 
manager of the Eastern sales district 
of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cleveland, printing machinery, has been 
elected to the board of directors. W. Guy 
Martin, manager of the Western sales 
district, has been elected vice-president. 

. . 


Market New Pipe Tobacco 

The Axton Fisher Tobacco Company 
has started deliveries to local jobbers in 
Louisville of Crumble Cut, a new pipe 
tobacco. sales crew is promoting in- 
trodiction of the product which is 
packed in waxed paper and a rubber- 
ized tohacco pouch. 

. o ° 


Has Hoerber Account 
The Hoerber Brewing Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with the Albert Kircher Company, of 
that city. Newspaper, trade paper and 
outdoor advertising will be used 
. o . 


Names Hamilton Agency 
Ramsdell, Inc., New York, toilet prep- 
arations, has appointed William Irving 
Hamilton, Inc., agency of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. ews- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
. 2 +. 


To Distribute Films 
The Screen Broadcast Corporation has 
been formed, with offices at 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, to release short- 
length advertising films for national ad- 
vertisers. A. E. Fair is president. 
s . e 


Buys Allentown Paper 

The publishers of the Allentown, Pa., 
Morning Cali have purchased the Chron- 
icle and News, evening paper, of that 
city. : 
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Only Two Newspapers in U.S. 
Carry More General Advertising 


ATEST Media Records’ figures show that 

only the New York Sun and Philadelphia 
Bulletin carried more General Advertising dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1935 than the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 





















The significance of this top ranking is of 
tremendous importance. It means that Cin- 
cinnati is one whale of a good market 
for nationally advertised goods, and that 
the Times-Star does the selling job so 
efficiently, completely and economically 
that its volume of earned General Adver- 
tising linage is of such outstanding pro- 
portion as to place it ahead of all but two 
of the nation’s leading newspapers. 





CINCINNAT] -eesigess-TIMES STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd St. Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 
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How’ ABouT WORKIN’ For 
You MISTER? I KNOW 
DE Rute OF THREE! 





The Rule of Three is simple enough 
to know. Circulation leadership plus 
advertising leadership plus lowest mil- 
line rate equals the best buy in every 
market—that’s perfectly apparent. But 
finding newspapers that fulfill the Rule 
of Three is another matter. Very de- 
cidedly so. There is just one in this 
market—the daily Journal. Standard 
Rate and Data plus Media Records tell 
us there are only five other papers so 
fortunate in all the country, in cities of 
300,000 or over. 


THE JOU 


a = = = 


The RULE of THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
acific Northwest .. . it has 

+ °23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
1 The daily Journal has the low- 


est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


RNAL 


x Portland, Oregon x 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York . Chicago . Philadelphia . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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Coast Agencies. Meet 


Consumer Attacks on Advertising Discussed at First Far West 
Four A’s Convention 


¥ HE seriousness with which agen- 
cies are watching consumer at- 
tacks on advertising was reflected 
in the first annual Pacific Coast 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
held at Del Monte, Calif., last 
week. The sessions were attended 
by nearly 200 prominent Coast ad- 
vertising men. 

The keynote was set by John Ben- 
son, president of the A. A. A. A,, 
who pointed out the apparent seri- 
ousness of the widespread attacks 
on advertising. He showed, how- 
ever, that an investigation made 
for his organization had indicated 
that the vast majority of con- 
sumers are still unaffected by the 
attempts of certain professional 
reformers to stir up ill-will among 
advertisers. 

Mr. Benson pled for better ad- 
vertising copy built on the funda- 
mentals of good selling. He at- 
tacked vigorously those critics of 
advertising who damn it because 
it creates illusions. 

“Tllusions,” he said, “are what 
men live by and if advertising by 
illusion can create a desire for bet- 
ter things, thereby creating more 
jobs and a sounder economic struc- 
ture, it is doing America a real 
service.’ 


Problems Discussed Frankly 
in Closed Sessions 


The first day of the convention 
was taken up with closed sessions 
in which the members discussed 
intimate agency problems frankly 
and thoroughly. Among the speak- 
ers at the closed session were: 

John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 


cies; Dana H. Jones, president, 
Dana Jones Company; T. W. 
Braun, president, Braun & Com- 


pany; Frank Braucher, vice-presi- 


dent, Crowell Publishing Company, 
president, 


Periodical Publishers 





Assotiation; J. J. Cahill, account 
manager, Dana Jones Company; 
J. C. Morse, vice-president, Dan 
B. Miner Company; William T. 
Prosser, president, Strang & Pros- 
ser Advertising Agency; David M. 
Botsford, president Botsford, Con- 
stantine & Gardner ; Leon Livings- 
ton, president, Leon Livingston Ad- 
vertising Agency; Dan B. Miner, 
president, Dan B. Miner Company; 
Don Belding, account manager, 
Lord & Thomas; August J. Bruhn, 
manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and K. L. Hamman. 


Open Session Held 
on Friday 


In the open session Friday morn- 
ing, in addition to Mr. Benson, the 
speakers were ; Douglas G. McPhee, 
associate editor, Western Advertis- 


ing ; Larrabee, managing 
editor, the Printers’ INK Pus- 
LIcaTIONS, and Don _ Francisco, 


vice-president, Lord & Thomas. 
Mr. Francisco’s speech is printed 
elsewhere in this isste of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

An additional feature of the 
open session was a symposium con- 
ducted by Norman Strouse, space 
buyer, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
on “If I Were Space Buyer.” The 
following representatives of vari- 
ous media discussed space-buying 
problems : 

Howard Willoughby, general 
sales manager, Foster & Kleiser 
Company ; Lewis E. Haas, business 
manager, San Francisco Chronicle ; 
W. H. Carey, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Time, Inc., New 
York City; Harry Anderson, sales 
manager, National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The social events of the meeting 
included an official luncheon, the 
Governor’s reception and the presi- 
dent’s dinner. Golf and bridge tour- 
nament Friday afternoon rounded 
out the program. 





Cultivate the Customer 


And the Customer Will Buy More Goods, Provide New Leads 
and Suggest Improvements in Product and Method 


CHEVROLET Motor Company 
Detroit, Micn. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are building a file on the sub- 
ject of owner-cultivation. Printers’ 
Ink has published articles that deal 
with methods of owner-cultivation 
and the value attached to this ac- 
tivity. We shall appreciate it if you 
will send us any articles you may 
have on this subject. 

H. Mort, 
Consumer to Factory 
Department. 


O Mr. Mott has gone a list of 
articles on a subject sufficiently 
broad-gauge to merit discussion. 

The matter divides itself into two 
parts, the first of which is the 
question: Is customer-cultivation 
worth while? And the second is the 
question: How do you cultivate? 

The answer to the first is as true 
as it is trite: a well-satisfied cus- 
tomer is any house’s best advertise- 
ment. The way to satisfy a -cus- 
tomer is to sell him worthy goods 
at an honest price; and the way to 
keep him satisfied—the way to an- 
chor his good-will so that his re- 
spect for your merchandise will be 
complemented by his friendship fer 
your honuse—is to keep in touch 
with him and to demonstrate that 
you are interested in him, not only 
as a prospect for repeat business, 
but as a friend who has honored 
you with his patronage. 

Equally trite, but equally true is 
it that today’s customers are also 
today’s best prospects. 

The question of how to cultivate 
is answered less easily ; but the dif- 
ficulty arises, not from the fact 
that the process itself is arduous, 
but from the fact that possibilities 
and opportunities are so numerous. 
Here, as in many other departments 
of merchandising, the limitations of 
expedient are merely the limitations 
of imagination and skill. 


By way of sampling a wide vari- 
ety, we shall consider here an 
assortment of methods that, in prac- 
tice have proved effective. In each 
instance we shall look into pro- 
cedure, purpose, and—if possible— 
result. 

1. The company magazine. 


In size, it may range from a 
booklet published occasionally to 
a full-fledged publication, issued 
monthly. In circulation, it may 
limit itself to a certain kind or class 
of customer, or it may go out, 
broadly, to customers and to pros- 
pects. In editorial formula, it may 
confine itself to its publisher’s 
product, or it may mix product ma- 
terial with such collateral matter as 
articles on salesmanship for retail 
salespeople, or discussions of the 
principles of window trimming. 
Further, as does the “Burroughs 
Clearing House,” it may eschew all 
editorial mention of its publisher’s 
product and build good-will by 
carrying to its readers—customers 
and prospects—helpful information 
concerning its readers’ lines of 
business or lines of work. 

As an avenue through which to 
contact customers en masse, contact 
them regularly and at a cost com- 
paratively low, the company maga- 
zine offers worth-while advantages. 

2. Correspondence. 


To lists of customers whose 
names and addresses were supplied 
by dealers, the J. P. Smith Com- 
pany sent a series of five letters. 
The first one read: 


We appreciate your purchase of a 
pair of Dr. Reed Cushion Shoes from 
(name of dealer) and we believe you 
will experience greater joy in walk- 
ing because of this buoyant footwear. 

Our interest in your pair of these 
wonderful comfort shoes begins now, 
for the complete satisfaction of the 
wearer is our best advertising. 

Therefore, you will hear from us 
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occasionally concerning the Dr. Reed 
shoes on your feet. 
Apreciatively yours, 





Tucking in a slice of selling talk, 
the second letter read like this: 


Concerning the pair of Dr. Reed 
Cushion Shoes you bought from 
(name of dealer) : 

Those shoes were made over special 
lasts, designed to give your foot the 
style you demand plus the greatest 
comfort possible to put into a shoe. 

The patterns from which your 
shoes were made are different from 
the patterns of ordinary shoes. They 
are cut separately for your right and 
left ankle bones for frictionless fit. 

And the tongue is skived and fitted 
between the upper and the lining, 
eliminating the thickness often so 
uncomfortable. 

All in addition to the resilient, 
foot-conforming sole of lamb’s wool, 
which absorbs the energy-sapping 
shocks of hard floor and pavements. 

Have you noticed the extra foot 
comfort that these constructive fea- 
tures bring you? 


Letter No. 3 carried a gift, plus 
a request. The text read: 


One of the standard specifications 
for all Dr. Reed Cushion Shoes is 
highest-quality materials. For this 
reason, we believe you will receive 
greater return per dollar invested 
from your Dr. Reed shoes than from 
any you have had. 

But shoe strings—even the best— 
will wear thin and break, often at 
most inopportune times. So here is 
a new pair. Put them right in your 
Dr. Reed shoes. They may save you 
the annoyance of a broken lace when 
you don’t want to be delayed. 

If you are enjoying your Dr. Reed 
shoes as we think you are, and would 
like your local agent to write to 
any of your friends about them, just 
use the enclosed address slip and 
stamped envelope. 

Thanks! 


The next letter asked for more 
business—like this : 


The color and type of shoe you 
wear with different suits is most im- 
portant. To be correctly dressed, you 
should wear black shoes with suits 
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of blue or gray, brown shoes with 
suits of tan or brown. Shoes mark 
the man—today as never before. 

A man like yourself needs both 
black and tan shoes for daily wear, 
a pair of patent leather oxfords for 
dress, and probably a sports or golf 
shoe, too. 

You can always get exact dupli- 
cates of the Dr. Reed shoes you are 
now wearing. And you get exactly 
the right size and type for every oc- 
casion and ensemble. In any pair 
you select, you'll enjoy the same 
wonderful cushion-soled comfort. 

Another thing: If you change shoes 
daily, your feet will feel even better 
and you will save considerable. Two 
pairs worn alternately give each pair 
a chance to rest and dry out thor- 
oughly and assure extra service from 
each pair. 

Good shoes deserve good care. 
Keep trees in the shoes you're not 
wearing. 

And for intelligent advice on the 
types and colors for your various en- 
sembles see (name of dealer). 


And letter No. 5 read as follows: 


Eighty per cent of our business is 
repeat orders from satisfied wearers. 
We hope we have satisfied you. If 
not, tell us, for we always will do 
everything we can to keep you as 
a contented wearer of Dr. Reed 
Cushion Shoes. 

Remember, there is a Dr. Reed 
shoe for every occasion—-street, golf, 
sports, or evening wear. Please look 
at the assortment illustrated in our 
style book. Then see (name of 
dealer) for the style you desire. 

And don’t forget that the same 
wonderful comfort is built into every 
pair, so no matter where you go, 
your feet can be supremely happy. 


3. The coupon. 


Usually, a display advertisement’s 
coupon is wholly and perfectly 
democratic. With certain reserva- 
tions—such as those appertaining 
to curiosity seekers—it cares not at 
all who clips it and sends it in. 
But, with forethought, the coupon 
can be so designed as to exercise 
discrimination and selection. 

By means of a gift offer, The 
Gorham Company is sending into 
dealers’ stores old customers of 
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Gorham goods. Specifically, the 
customers are owners of better- 
grade Gorham silver; for the cou- 
pon stipulates that the company 
will send a gift to every owner of 
Gorham sterling flatware, if the 
aforesaid owner will answer certain 
questions that the coupon sets forth. 
And the answers to those questions 
will lay before the dealer—to whom, 
of course, the coupon is forwarded 
—an accurate picture of each cus- 
tomer’s silverware situation. 

4. Prizes and premiums. 

To add a touch of zest to this 
round-up campaign of old custom- 
ers, Gorham is staging a contest 
in which prizes for highest sales, in 
five well-defined classifications as 
to size of store, will go to dealers 
and dealers’ salesmen. 

As many companies have dis- 
covered, the satisfied user is an ex- 
cellent source of leads for new 
sales. As the J. P. Smith Com- 
pany offered a pair of shoe laces in 
return for the name of a prospect, 
so other companies have found it 
helpful to offer incentives. 

To every owner who sent in the 
name and address of a prospect, the 
Bryant Heater and Manufacturing 
Company gave a pup—a papier- 
mache version of the Bryant Bos- 
ton-terrier that had become, almost, 
the company’s trade-mark. Bryant 
magazine copy had _ reiterated: 
“Bryant gas heating needs no more 
care or attention than a pup can 
give it.” 

On a test in which the pup 
brought in the names of 109 pros- 
pects, the results were these: sales 
closed, eight ; good prospects, sixty ; 
prospects interested, a majority of 
the remaining forty-one. 

In a similar effort to round up 
prospects from customers, West- 
inghouse offered, as prizes, various 
electrical appliances. The manage- 
ment invented an Owners’ Club and 
issued an explanatory booklet. 
With the booklet went five “reward 
certificates,” on which the owner 
was to report the names and ad- 
dresses of friends who might be 
interested in electrical refrigeration. 

The names, of course, went into 
the dealer’s file. When a salesman 
closed a sale, the file would reveal 
who suggested the prospect; and 
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FULLER 


New Client 


The Pennzoil Company 
Oil City, Pa. 


Effective January 1, 1936, we 
shall be responsible for both 
advertising and sales promo- 


tion for The Pennzoil Co. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Avenue 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Adrertiring 
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CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 
The Bryant Electric Co. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 
Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Mark Cross Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation's Business 


New York University 


The Pennzoil Company 
Printers’ Ink 


The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 
The WGAR Broadcasting 
pany 
The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 
The Wooster Brush Co. 
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the obliging owner then would be 
invited to select her prize—or to 
take credit on the purchase of 
something more expensive and 
more to her immediate liking. 

Hoping to convert every cus- 
tomer into a salesman, Frigidaire 
developed a similar plan, offering 
either cash or merchandise. An in- 
teresting stipulation imposed a time 
limit; if a reward was to be paid 
for a sale, the sale must be closed 
within thirty days of the time of 
the tip. 

5. Contacts through salesmen. 

In this direction, the specialty 
field has pioneered. For example, 
to revert to Frigidaire, the sales- 
men were directed to encourage 
users to turn in prospects’ names; 
and the salesmen did their encour- 
aging by personal calls. Every 
salesman was directed to call on 
one user a day. 

Manufacturers of adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, filing cabinets 
and other kinds of office equipment 
keep in touch with customers by 
directing the field men to call back 
after installations—“just to see how 
you’re getting along.” Further- 
more, particularly in the adding- 
machine field, the initial sale, which 
often involves a simple machine 
for the more routine office tasks, 
often leads to the later sale of 
bookkeeping, billing, or calculating 
equipment. 

In the motor-truck field, the pur- 
chaser of a three-quarter-tonner is 


+e 
Typographers Elect 


At the ninth annual convention of the 
Advertising Typographers of America, 
held aboard the steamship “Monarch of 
Bermuda,” the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Kurt H. 
Volk, New York, president, E. G. John- 
son, ‘Chicago, first vice- -president; George 
Willens, Detroit, second vice- -president ; 
J. A. Skelly, Cleveland, third vice- pres- 
ident; P. J. Frost, New York, treasurer 
and A. Abrahams, New York, executive 
secretary. 

. 7 


R. D. Allum with Getchell 


Ralph D. Allum, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Lord & Thomas, has joined 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., New York, as 
vice-president and manager of the crea- 
tive’ department. Miss Tracy Samuels, 
also formerly of Lord & Thomas, has 
joined the Getchell agency as a group 
— in the copy department. 
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the best prospective purchaser, later 
on, of a two-tonner; and thence- 
forth—if he is properly cultivated 
—as his business grows, he goes on 
to fleets. 

Thus we find that the customer 
cultivated is a twofold blessing: 
He buys more merchandise ; and he 
supplies the leads for other sales. 

Beyond that, however, he is 
worth cultivating for several other 
reasons. 

In the industrial field, for in- 
stance, he is the source of testi- 
monial and field-service copy. 

In every field he is an excellent, 
potential source for that rara avis 
—a truly new, truly original, and 
truly workable idea with which to 
sharpen copy or point-up merchan- 
dising effort. The customer it is 
who, upon encountering a salesman 
who has sold him something, says: 
“Say, about that air-purifier you 
people make—why don’t you sell it 
to delicatessen shops to kill the 
smell of the pickles?” And oc- 
casionally, the customer is right. 

It is the customer, also—the culti- 
vated customer—who, right often, 
spots the errors in design or con- 
struction. He it is who remarks: 
“With that adjusting nut placed 
where it is, your product is about 
as safe for the innocent bystander 
as is a cross-eyed woman with a 
garden hose.” 

Cultivate your customers. Grow 
up with them, and you'll grow 
solidly, and high. 


+ 


Reverses “Mechanix” Decision 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia has reversed 
the previous decision of the District 
Court of the United States for the 
district of Delaware on an appeal taken 
by Fawcett Publications, Inc., against 
Popular Mechanics Company in connec- 
tion with the former’s use of the title 
Modern Mechanix and Inventions. This 
decision of the Circuit Court practically 
concludes seven years of litigation be- 
tween these two publishers and gives the 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., full right to 
use the descriptive and generic term 
“mechanics” on Modern Mechanix and 
Inventions. 
eee 


Joins “The American Weekly” 


Orin S. Wernecke, formerly Pitts- 
burgh representative of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, has joined the Cleveland sales staff 
of The American Weekly. 
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Why Publishers Police Their 
Advertising Pages 


If advertisers and publishers would avoid Government 
censorship—and also make life rather difficult for the anti- 
advertising propagandists—they would do well to ponder 


carefully what Mr. McHugh says here. 


These ideas set 


forth by him in an address before the United Medicine 
Manufacturers Association are based on the real funda- 


mentals of advertising success. 


Publishers are doing a 


notable work these days in obstructing the crooked adver- 
tisers—as is shown by Mr. wey a story of how the 


magazines are voluntarily policing 


eir advertising pages. 


By Earle H. McHugh 


General Advertising Director, Hearst Magazines 


N the so-called good old days the 

average publisher felt that his 
responsibility ended when he had 
given the advertiser a _ certain 
amount of space and good printing 
for his money. 

The publisher’s viewpoint seemed 
to be that he was simply a sales- 
man of white space. What was 
done with that white space was no 
particular concern of his. If an 
advertisement in his publication 
sold canned goods that would have 
blown up without the preservative, 
he had no twinges of conscience. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t even 
bother to find out whether the stuff 
was any good or not. He was a 
publisher—not a chemist or canner. 

But after a while, this attitude 
began to change. Here and there 
a publisher began to feel that he 
was responsible not only for what 
his editorial pages told his read- 
ers, but also for what his adver- 
tising pages sold them. Today, no 
reputable publisher will knowingly 
print advertising likely to harm or 
mislead his readers, 

What caused this changed point 
of view? It came about as part of 
a general improvement in business 
morality. In spite of all the talk 


to the contrary that you hear now- 
adays, I believe that business is on 
the whole more honest—more ethical 
—than it was a generation ago. 
In the case of the publisher, this 
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has meant a real sense of obligation 
to his readers. It has meant a 
feeling of responsibility on his part 
for everything between the covers 
of his publication. 

Run through almost any one of 
the better magazines today and 
somewhere in it you are likely to 
find a statement acknowledging the 


publisher’s responsibility for the 
advertising he prints. 
Whatever form the statement 


takes, it shows that the publisher 
recognizes an obligation to protect 
his readers from being exploited 
through his advertising pages. In 
the second place, the publisher real- 
izes only too clearly that advertis- 
ing and advertising media are now 
on the spot. 

People are becoming very critical 
of advertising. 

Self-styled protectors of the pub- 
lic’s pocketbook are busily promot- 
ing the idea that most advertising 
is a fake and a swindle and a 
parasite. 

And these fellows are getting a 
hearing. Why is it that some re- 
tail stores and manufacturers take 
pains to point out that their adver- 
tising, at least, really tells the truth 
—with the implication, of course, 
that nobody else’s does? The rea- 
son is that they believe suspicion 
of advertising is widespread enough 
for them to exploit it profitably. 

Anti-advertising propaganda is 
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Baca MONTH, “Printers’ Ink”’ publishe: 


the figures on the volume of advertising car 


ried by all the leading national magazines. 


These figures show that The United State: 
News made the largest gain in advertising in 
1935 over 1934 of any weekly, fortnightly 
or monthly publication in the country! 


In the first nine months of this year, The United 
States News published 118,917 more lines of ad 
vertising than in the corresponding period a year ago. 
In the first nine months, the leading thirteen weekly 
publications combined printed 174,896 more line: 
than last year. Sixty-seven per cent of this combined 
gain was made by The United States News! 


The Weekly 


Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


of National Affairs 247 Park Avenue 
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THE REASON The United States News heads the 
list is because national advertisers recognize it as 
an unusually good advertising medium. It fills a 
real need in the field of publishing. It is the only 


publication devoted entirely to reporting and inter- 
preting the news of national affairs. 


The United States News is read widely by men- 
tally alert people who want this information—who 
want it segregated for them and skillfully prepared 
by an expert staff—and who like the clear, concise 
way it is brought together for them each week in a 
single publication. 


The readers of The United States News are the 
leading citizens in each community—the men and 
women whose purchases of advertised products make 
them the most sought-after group in America. 


tates News 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
180 N. Michigan Avenue 
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getting into our schools and col- 
leges. I knew of a professor in a 
leading training school for teach- 
ers who used the publication of an 
organization which has consistently 
attacked advertised merchandise in 
his classroom work. Naturally, as 
his students go out to the schools 
of the country, they spread the idea 
that advertised products are not 
trustworthy. 

Another straw showing which 
way the wind blows is that editors 
are beginning to receive letters say- 
ing in substance: “I notice a cer- 
tain authority says that such-and- 
such a product is worthless or 
dangerous. How do you justify the 
fact that you advertise it?” 

Now we can’t solve this problem 
by calling the anti-advertising fel- 
lows bad names and accusing them 
of working a new kind of racket. 

Let’s be frank. If every adver- 
tised product had proved good value 
for the money—if the essential 
claims in every advertisement had 
always been truthful—would the 
anti-advertising crowd have even 
gotten to first base? They certainly 
would not! 


Taking Their Ammunition 
Away from Them 


So the smart publisher polices 
his advertising pages because he 
believes that the best way to meet 
the attack of the anti-advertising 
propagandists is to take their am- 
munition away from them. If 
people learn by experience that his 
publication advertises only satis- 
factory merchandise that lives up 
to the claims made for it, they will 
not be so ready to listen to the 
leaders of the anti-advertised gcods 
movement. 

In the third place, the publisher 
feels that if any cleaning up of 
advertising needs to be done, it can 
be done with less grief to all con- 
cerned from the inside than by 
Government censorship, And he 
knows that if cleaning up is not 
done from the inside, Government 
censorship in some form is very 
likely to come. So he tries to avoid 
this as far as he can by keeping 
his own advertising pages above 
criticism. 

The reputable magazine publisher 
has a twofold objective in policing 
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the advertising offered to him. He 
wants to make his advertising pages 
a reliable source of information 
about satisfactory merchandise and 
thus fulfil his obligation to his 
readers. And he wants to make 
advertising an even more powerful 
selling force by helping to free it 
from suspicion and helping to in- 
spire greater confidence in adver- 
tised merchandise. For experience 
has shown the publisher that the 
continued success of advertising as 
a means of selling goods depends 
largely upon its being believed in. 


A Guarantee Policy Thirty 
Years Old 


Over thirty years ago, Good 
Housekeeping adopted the then un- 
heard-of policy of guaranteeing 
everything it advertised. In sub- 
stance, it promised its readers that 
if anything advertised in its pages 
proved unsatisfactory when pur- 
chased, the magazine itself would 
refund the price if the advertiser 
refused to do so. 

It meant that the magazine had 
to know whether the products of- 
fered to it for advertising were 
good or bad—whether they would 
or would not live up to the claims 
made for them. 

So the magazine established test- 
ing laboratories, assembled a staff 
of technical experts, worked out 
standards of quality and perfor- 
mance to separate products that 
were satisfactory from those that 
were not. 

Inevitably, the magazine found 
it had to decline thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of business, either be- 
cause the products were not satis- 
factory, or because the advertising 
claims made for them were not 
truthful. 

What was the result? People 
began to learn that anything ad- 
vertised in this magazine was sure 
to be good value at the price and 
live up to the advertising claims 
made for it. They began to regard 
the advertising section of the mag- 
azine as a reliable buying guide to 
worth-while merchandise. 

This experience, over a period 
of more than thirty years has 
clearly shown that honesty is not 
only the best policy but in the long 
run, it’s the policy that produces 
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the most business. It has clearly 
shown that advertising can sell 
more goods when people are con- 
vinced that they can believe in it. 

The reputable publisher, then, is 
sincerely trying to make advertis- 
ing do a better job for manufac- 
turer and merchant by making it 
more believable. But in this effort 
he has to have the co-operation of 
manufacturers. 

How can proprietary medicine 
manufacturers co-operate? By put- 
ting out merchandise that gives the 
purchaser honest value for his 
money, and by making sure that 
every advertisement okehed tells 
the truth about the product. 

Did you ever stand in a witness 
box and swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth? Perhaps you thought it 
was taking a lot of complicated 
language for a plain statement. But 
let’s apply it to advertising and see 
what happens. 

A short time ago, a man on one 
of our publications told me about 
an advertisement of a cosmetic 
product that had been offered to his 
magazine. He said that when you 
analyzed it, every individual state- 
ment in the copy was literally true 
but the advertisement as a whole 
was crooked as a dog's hind leg. 
There was an advertisement that 
told the truth but misled the reader 
by not telling the whole truth. And 
it's this “half-truth” advertising, 
by the way, that is drawing some 
of the severest criticism. 

The magazine publisher is in the 
position of not being interested in 
one product only or even one class 
of products. He is interested in 
all advertised merchandise. His 
pages are a market place where all 
kinds of goods are offered for sale. 
And his greatest interest is in mak- 
ing that market a place people will 
visit confidently to do their buying. 

For this reason, the publisher 
sees—perhaps more clearly than the 
individual manufacturer or indus- 
try—the dangers that threaten ad- 
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Appointed by Cole’s Agency 

Al Banks formerly with station WHO, 
Des Moines, has been appointed produc- 
tion manager of Cole’s, Inc., agency of 
that city. 
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vertising, and also the amazing 
opportunities it has if properly 
used. 

Manufacturers of medical prepa- 
rations have a special responsibility 
and a special opportunity, Their 
products concern one of the most 
important things in the world and 
that is the physical welfare of 
every human being. They should 
therefore be more than ordinarily 
careful that their advertising tells 
the truth about these products. 

And because the relief of the 
symptoms of disease and the cure 
of ailments is of such vital and 
general importance, manufacturers 
of medicine have a wonderful op- 
portunity. But it is an opportunity 
they can turn into profit only in 
one way. That is by building a 
solid foundation of good-will and 
public confidence in their merchan- 
dise. They might run over in their 
minds the big names in the food in- 
dustry, for example—Heinz, Libby, 
Borden, Del Monte, General Foods, 
Standard Brands, Armour, Swift 
and others like them. 

The big names in the food field 
made certain that their labels and 
advertising told the truth about 
their products. Or, if you want to 
look at it another way, they made 
sure their products measured up to 
the advertising claims. 

There were chiselers in the food 
industry—plenty of them. They 
packed poor quality in their cans 
and in many cases, depended on 
large doses of preservative com- 
pounds to.cover the fact. Perhaps 
they made a little more profit per 
can that way, but you don’t find 
their products in practically every 
grocery store and home today as is 
the case with the big fellows. 

Manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines have the some oppor- 
tunity. Their products are needed 
in every home. Their sales possi- 
bilities are almost limitless—on one 
condition. That is that they make a 
good product and tell the truth 
about it. 
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Perfume Account to Maxon 

The New York office of Maxon, Inc., 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising of the new Elsie de Wolfe 
perfumes. 





P. I. Advertising Index 


September Has General Gain of 4.7 Over Corresponding Month 
of Last Year 


By L. D. 


Director of Research, 


HE general index of advertis- 

ing activity for September, 1935, 
shows a decline from August. For 
September the index is 76.3 repre- 
senting a drop-off of 3.8 per cent 
from August, when it was 79.3. 

In September, as a rule there is 
an increase in advertising activity 
as compared with August; but the 
general index has been corrected 
for normal seasonal fluctuations, 


H. Weld 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


resulting in the decline indicated. 


On the other hand, the general 
index registers a pick-up of 4.7 per 
cent from September, 1934. This 
is a more substantial increase over 
the 1934 level than the 1.9 per cent 
gain which occurred in August as 
compared with the same month of 
last year. 

The outdoor index for Septem- 


MONTHLY INDEX OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 


Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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Fj Hk on the Rate Card 
al 
‘ UM tor Sales 
. By adding station WOOD in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
f 





to the NBC Networks as an optional station, we’ve done 
something mighty important. For, up to this point, no 
national network broadcaster could properly reach the radio 
families in this territory. 

Now, the ONLY satisfactory way into West Michigan 
is wide open to the NBC Network advertiser. It’s a 


|! 


wealthy market. It’s the second biggest in Michigan. The 
wholesale and retail business in Grand Rapids alone aver- 
ages more than two hundred millions yearly. 

And WOOD is a very important station. Under the 
fine management of the Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting 
Corporation it has always maintained high standards... 
always offered excellent entertainment. And, as a new 
member of the NBC Networks it will enjoy even greater 
prestige. Here is a decided must for the 
network advertiser. It’s optional on our 


rate card. It should be compulsory. . . in 





the interest of your sales. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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ber stands at 49.5 as compared normal seasonal change is made. 
with 53.5 for August, a decrease The index also shows a decline of 
of 7.5 per cent after correction for 6.3 per cent from September, 1934 
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Marketing Plan for Home 
Furnishings 


The October 17 issue of Painters’ INK carried Mr. 
Hartley’s analysis of the factors that are working against 


greater profits in the home-furnishings industries. 


The 


analysis was prepared preliminary to the preparation of a 


co-ordinated marketing 
types of merchandise. 
form, is presented here. 


lan for manufacturers of various 
e plan, in slightly abbreviated 


By Paul Hartley 


Newell-Emmett Company 


[% brief the plan proposes: 

Bringing together a selected 
group of non-competing home-fur- 
nishings manufacturers into a single 
co-operative body— 

For the purpose of design- 
ing, manufacturing, and marketing 
through an exclusive retailer ar- 
rangement— 

A full line of moderately priced 
ensemble room interiors— 

Marked with a general brand, as 
well as those of individual manu- 
facturers— 

Completely installed and serviced, 
ready to live in— 

On a standardized and respected 
time-payment plan— 

Allowing a trade-in price for 
used room interiors as all or part 
of the down payment toward new 
ensembles— 

Starting the plan on a territorial 
basis—applying it only to living 
rooms in the beginning. 

The participants in this plan 
should manufacture, respectively, 
the following different types of 
merchandise: General living room 
furniture, mainly of wood; living 
room furniture entirely uphol- 
stered; occasional or novelty living 
room furniture; carpets and rugs; 
drapery and upholstery fabrics; 
glass curtains—both net and voile 
type; wall-paper; living room 
lamps and lighting fixtures. 

The general specifications that 
should be used in selecting each of 
these types of manufacturers are 
may be summarized as follows: 
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Have they a representative na- 
tional distribution? Do they manu- 
facture, or are they equipped to 
manufacture, to the popular price 
or mass market? Have they a good 
reputation for styling? Do they 
stand at or near the top of their 
trade as smart merchandisers? Do 
they have vision? Are they finan- 
cially able and sound? 

Note that there is no require- 
ment here for consumer-established 
brand. If a manufacturer is se- 
lected by means of the above yard- 
sticks and in addition has created, 
through consumer advertising, some 
degree of brand consciousness, his 
position is strengthened materially, 
of course. 

It is possible that another par- 
ticipant should be included in the 
form of a selected finance company. 
While such an organization should 
profit materially by the expansion 
of the plan, it would be on a sec- 
ondary basis, wherein they have no 
part in the plan’s promotion of 
merchandise. They would probably 
better spend their own selling time 
and funds in installing, servicing, 
and advertising their finance plan 
in connection with each individual 
store. 

It is suggested that the plan be 
financed by the manufacturing 
members on a pro-rata annual as- 
sessment basis—the rate of assess- 
ment, in the beginning at least, be- 
ing based on the average percentage 
cost, to the consumer, of each part 
of the living room manufactured 
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by each individual company. After 
the plan has been in successful 
operation for a reasonable period of 
time, these assessment rates can 
be checked percentage-wise against 
each manufacturer’s sales, and 
scaled up or down accordingly, on 
an equitable basis for the ensuing 
period. 

A very vital part of this market- 
ing proposal is that confined to 
used furnishings. It has become 
more and more evident to pro- 
gressive retailers that a used fur- 
nishings department, as an admitted 
part of a popular store, can be one 
of the most profitable sections of 
their business. They are inspired 
by such notable successes as Barker 
Bros. in Los Angeles, who have 
developed a greater turnover in 
their used furnishings basement 
than in any other department in the 
store—and to a greater profit, It 
is definitely known that a number 
of large department stores are se- 
riously studying ways and means 
with the intention of starting such 
departments. 


Success Will Depend on 
Managing Unit 

The key to the success of this 
proposal rests largely in the method 
of organization and administration 


of the managing unit. Realizing 
the inherent lack of the co-opera- 
tive instinct in business, forces must 
be set up to overcome this ob- 
stacle. This becomes all the more 
necessary when the diverse and im- 
portant functions of the managing 
unit are considered. This brief is 
no place in which to recommend 
details of organization, but it is 
felt that a stock company, held 
only by participating manufactur- 
ers, may be much more effective 
than an association, in the com- 
monly understood sense. 

An extremely valid reason for a 
stock company management exists 
in the variation in problems of dis- 
tribution that is bound to be en- 
countered in an independent manu- 
facturers group of this kind. If a 
retail distributor is given an ex- 
clusive franchise in accordance with 
this plan, and it be known that an 
association of well-known home- 
furnishings companies is respon- 
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sible for such a set-up, other thor- 
oughly good and loyal distributors 
in the same locality might possibly 
be offended.’ Whereas if a separate 
company, known as American 
Rooms, Inc., for instance, is re- 
sponsible for selecting and distrib- 
uting merchandise made by well- 
known manufacturers, even though 
the mark of each maker were in 
prominence on each item of mer- 
chandise, there would be little justi- 
fiable chance for trouble. Further- 
more, it is the intent of this plan 
that the managing unit apply and 
promote its own general brand or 
mark on the whole room ensemble. 


Styling Function Will 
Be Important 

Since most of the adverse condi- 
tions among the affected industries 
spring from lack of co-ordi- 
nated styling, this function of the 
managing unit is vital. Avail- 
able to us today are many skilled 
independent stylists and designers. 
A group of these, selected accord- 
ing to their tastes and experience, 
should be placed on a styling board 
to work with the styling and de- 
signing departments of the partici- 
pating manufacturers. The purpose 
of this is to guarantee a complete 
co-ordination of pattern, line, and 
color in each of many room en- 
sembles, and at the same time effect 
greater simplicity of manufacture, 
even to the point of a modified or 
actual “assembly line” production. 
Lines at the same time must be 
styled with an eye toward taking 
their proper place independently in 
the stocks of the regular retail 
outlets, marked with individual 
maker’s brand names. 

The sales function of the man- 
aging company is not such an im- 
portant factor, since it is felt that 
this plan will meet with an ac- 


/ceptance among prominent retailers 


to a point where selling becomes 
primarily negotiation. The problem 
immediately becomes one of setting 
the plan in motion and educating 
the retailer in this newer order 
of service-selling. It becomes one// 
of merchandising largely, wherein 
there exists an intimate relation- 
ship between the managing unit and 
the retailer on all problems of 
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I: does make a Difference 
whomakes your Electrotypes 


ELECTROTYPES that will do justice to the pattern are made 
by Rapid—and that regardless of whether it is a rush order or 
not. It is this unvarying quality that has set Rapid apart as the 
biggest electrotyper in the world. You can see the difference for 
yourself whenever you take the trouble to compare. The dif- 
ference is one of service as well as quality—for Rapid has the 
facilities to deliver a better job faster. If you're not now a 
Rapid customer—next time try Rapid. 





LARGEST PLATE MAKERS 


lye e IN THE WORLD 
ELECTROTYPE (¢- 


CINCINNATI «+ BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
THE ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO., 228 E. 45th 8t., N. ¥. 


HOFFSCHNEIDER BROS., 500 Howard 8t., San Francisco and 
824 Thirteenth 8t., Oakland 
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promotion, of advertising, and of 
service. 

It is in the concept of this plan 
to distribute ensemble rooms of a 
single-price class through an ex- 
clusive dealer arrangement—some- 
what after the custom now prev- 
alent in the automotive trade, Thus 
it becomes ultimately possible to 
have more than one exclusive re- 
tail establishment in a given city, 
displaying and selling our co-or- 
dinated home furnishings, each 
with a different price line. There 
may be exceptional cases when 
more than one retailer can dis- 
tribute identical price lines in a 
city; ic., where two or more 
stores have a wide divergence of 
sales method, such as would be the 
case with a large aggressive depart- 
ment store versus a good instalment 
house, or where stores are at oppo- 
site ends of a large city, etc. 

It is fairly obvious, I think, 
that an immediate nation-wide ap- 
plication of this plan would be 
well nigh impossible. Any attempt 
to apply it nationally would upset 
the styling and manufacturing cus- 
toms of years’ standing, and prob- 
ably prove discouraging at the 
outset. 


Beginning in a 
Limited Way 

This suggestion for a limited be- 
ginning has in it an element that 
is not entirely consistent with the 
main plan—particularly in the mat- 
ter of pre-styling all parts of a 
room to harmonize completely with 
every other part, and to manufac- 
ture each part on a quick turn- 
over, mass-production basis. But it 
is felt that in a limited area, an 
experimental beginning will make 
for greater speed and economy and 
profit in the long run, particularly 
since lines can be pre-styled to 
harmonize in a relatively small 
number of sample rooms and go 
immediately into the regular lines 
of all participating manufacturers, 
with a sales advantage they would 
not otherwise have. 

Style and design co-ordination of 
entire room ensembles, which in 
turn are displayed and sold in ac- 
cordance with this plan, allows for 
an ensemble mark-up. This makes 
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for a higher percentage mark-up 
and a price stability on each dec- 
orative item that is in no way pos- 
sible under present marketing 
methods. Likewise, we effect a re- 
duction of discontinued patterns 
and designs that have to be sold as 
“dogs” because they do not “go 
with” a sufficient amount of fur- 
nishings in homes to allow a manu- 
facturing profit—this for the simple 
reason that they would be created 
at the outset to “go with” the room 
they are placed in. 

The success of the plan makes 
mass production, and mass produc- 
tion makes all the above advantages 
even stronger. And so it becomes a 
circle of advantages, each forcing 
an acceleration on the other. 


Cashing in Further on 
a Brand Name 


If a participating manufacturer 
has established his own brand name 
by means of consumer advertising, 
this plan will add a way for him 
to further cash in on this good- 
will. Likewise, if he chooses to 
begin, simultaneously with the 
operation of this proposal, to es- 
tablish his name through consumer 
advertising, his investment will have 
added effectiveness. 

Much has been said and done by 
several of the individual home-fur- 
nishings trades about making the 
consumer conscious of their wares, 
so that all competitors might sell 
more goods. The furniture people 
have on occasion tried this. The 
Carpet Institute is thinking se- 
riously of such a group movement 
at this time. 

The subject of obsolescence in 
home furnishings has long been a 
bugbear, The automotive industry 
have made cars obsolete in from 
one to four years. This has been 
done largely through style and 
smart merchandising, and has been 
responsible for taking many mil- 
lions of the consumer’s dollar each 
year that might have better gone 
into added home-furnishings vol- 
ume. While it is not the hope of 
this plan to rival the automotive 
trade in this respect, it assures an 
approach to such a goal. 

It is said that a majority of each 
year’s home-furnishings volume 
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goes into the bride’s, or original 
equipment, market. This plan would 
appeal to such a market and should 
increase it. But far more impor- 
tant, it would seem, is the effect 
upon the inactive replacement buyer 
who hasn’t bought anything of note 
since an original purchase, say, ten 
years to twenty years ago, This plan 
shows a way to awaken this great 
sleeping market. 

Heretofore there has been little 
but style “followship” in the home- 
furnishings trades. This plan en- 
ables a group of non-competitive 
manufacturers to establish a style 
leadership. By means of co-or- 
dinated styling and designing, they 
cut away completely from the ghost 
influence of merchandise sold five 
years ago; they create a thing of 
beauty from an empty room, to 
sell within the reach of a mass 
market. 

This plan stabilizes prices, re- 
duces mark-downs, and increases 
percentage mark-up for both re- 
tailer and manufacturer. But for 
the retailer it carries several addi- 
tional advantages. For instance, the 
turnover on many home-furnish- 
ings items is at once increased and. 
by means of the model stock set 
up, which automatically goes into 
effect with the display and sale of 
entire rooms, inventory is markedly 
reduced. It is logical that ware- 
house shipments, direct to the con- 
sumer, may ultimately be accom- 
plished. 

The store that is selected as ex- 
clusive distributor for this plan 
immediately “scoops” his competi- 
tion and has a strong lever in add- 
ing valuable traffic to his store by 
means of the promotional oppor- 
tunities the plan affords. 

Model rooms now set up become 
more valuable, in that they are 
used to sell many lines more eco- 
nomically, and are the focal point 
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Appoints White-Lowell 
Drugkraft, Incorporated, New York, has 


appointed the White-Lowell Company, 
Inc., of that city, to handle its advertis- 
ing on Val-o-gar and Hemrocol. Plans 
call for the immediate opening of the 
Metropolitan New York territory after 
which will follow more extensive dis- 
tribution and advertising. 
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of quality promotions and a dec- 
orator-service type of salesman- 
ship. The appearance of the entire 
home-furnishings section can be 
modernized by making the space 
adjacent to these model rooms a 
display center for alternate group- 
ings and incidental merchandise. 

We see, also. an added source of 
store revenue in the used furnish- 
ings department, as well as a sav- 
ing on carrying charges for larger 
amounts. This proposal gives an 
exclusive retailer the sole benefits 
in his area from all national and 
local advertising and publicity that 
may be set into motion by the 
managing company. 

This plan places room interiors 
on the same plane as that of the 
house and grounds; i.e, on an 
amortisable first mortgage basis. 
To use another illustration, it en- 
ables a consumer to buy her room 
as she would buy a low-priced 
automobile. 

It makes for standard prices and 
recognized values through adver- 
tising, publicity, and room displays. 

The selection of an entire room 
becomes easy, economic, and dec- 
oratively safe or authentic. The 
fear hazard that exists today in a 
woman’s mind regarding her lim- 
ited decorative knowledge is elim- 
inated, for by means of this plan 
she gets a smart and practical dec- 
orator’s service at a price the mass 
market can afford. 

It further provides her with an 
answer to two major questions that 
are now strong deterrents to en- 
semble and more frequent buying; 
namely, an accepted and respected 
time-payment plan and a ready 
market for her used home fur- 
nishings. 

It encourages the renovation of 
homes long in need of it and lifts 
the standard of living to one of 
greater comfort and good taste. 


— 
Death of Ray Nichols 


Ray Nichols, until recently Pacific 
Coast manager of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Moines, was killed 
in an automobile accident in Kansas re- 
cently. Before going to the Coast he was 
advertising manager of Better Homes 
Gardens, with headquarters at Des 

omnes. 





Right Kind of Postscript 


In Business Letters, It Should Be Analogous to Parting Remark 
of a Good Salesman 


By Charles A. Emley 


LJNDOUBTEDLY, as Don 
Gridley emphasized in a recent 
article in Printers’ INK, many 
postscripts contain messages which 
logically belong in the main part 
= the letters to which they are 

nded. 

=ven so, long experience in writ- 
ing letters and close observation 
of the business man’s habit of 
reading his incoming mail convince 
me that all that is needed to save 
many a letter from the rapacious 
maw of many a wastebasket is the 
right kind of postscript. 

Many business men pride them- 
selves on their ability quickly to di- 
gest the contents of a letter (partic- 
ularly an unsolicited sales letter) by 
skipping hurriedly from paragraph 
to paragraph, reading a sentence 
here, a sentence there, as they go. 
It is not unlikely that in their 
haste to make the trip from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours Truly” they occa- 
sionally overlook suggestions and 
ideas they could profitably adopt. 

Despite their propensity to skip 
through a letter, they usually, per- 
haps for some psychological reason, 
read the postscript, if one is ap- 
pended. A postscript embracing a 
pertinent thought (not an after- 
thought) and so worded that it 
will capture the reader’s interest 
and arouse his curiosity, may 
prompt him to revert to paragraph 
one and read the letter again, more 
carefully. 

The question is, what constitutes 


+ 
A. B. P. Changes Dates 


Dates for the fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, have 
been changed to December 2 and 3. Fea- 
tures of the meeting will be an address 
by Colonel Frank Knox and a session 
and banquet to which agency and busi- 
ness executives may be invited as guests. 
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the right kind of postscript? It is 
my belief that ‘a postscript, to 
be worthy of its hire, should be 
analogous to the parting remark 
of a good salesman. Jones, sales- 
man, his hand upon the door-knob, 
smilingly urges the buyer to “re- 
member, the installation of this 
system will cut your production 
costs at least 25 per cent.” He thus 
re-emphasizes a vital selling point 
which he amplified throughout the 
main part of the interview. It is 
definitely not an afterthought. It 
is the theme around which the 
whole sales presentation has been 
built. 

A distributor of electrical equip- 
ment accompanies each catalog 
with a typewritten form letter to 
which he adds a “personalizing” 
postscript. Before mailing a cata- 
log, the distributor ascertains, if 
possible, the prospect’s approximate 
requirements. 

He then tentatively recommends, 
in the postscript of his letter, a 
type of machine that he believes is 
adapted to the prospect’s needs. The 
postscript reads something like 
this, “The machine illustrated and 
described on page 48 of the ac- 
companying catalog is, we believe, 
about what you need, Mr. Smith.” 

Postscripts of this character, 
which carry a pertinent message in 
addition to or in emphasis of, 
what appears in the body of the 
letter, often help to enhance a let- 
ter’s effectiveness. 
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Pennzoil to F&S &R 


The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa 
has appointed the Cleveland office of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., to handle its 
advertising and sales promotion, effective 
January 1. E. F. Johnson, John Saltz 
and art'in, now with Pennzoil, 
will join the staff ‘of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross in January. 
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recogajeé—“rise the world-renowned 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS-The TATLER-The SKETCH 
The SPHERE—The BYSTANDER—SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEWS 
Export Managers, Advertising Managers and Advertising 
Agency Executives are invited to write for two brochures 
entitled ‘“‘ FOR THE FIRST QUARTER MILLION IN THE 
LAND” and “BRING YOUR PRODUCT TO LIFE WITH 
COLOUR.” These give interesting facts about the British 
Market which we believe you will like to have in your files. 


FIFTEEN PEOPLE READ EACH COPY 


THEN EVERY FOURTH COPY GOES OVERSEAS 


Please address communications to: 
G C. Morphett Advertisement Director 346 Strand, London; Enagiaad 





C. E. Raymond Dead 


CHARLES E. RAYMOND, 
long-time associate of the late 
J. Walter Thompson and a leading 
pioneer figure in the development 
of the advertising business in Chi- 





cago and the Middle West, died at 
his home in Hinsdale, Ill, last 
week. Seventy-four years old and 
retired, he had completed an active 
career extending over more than 
forty years in the advertising 
agency field. 

It was in 1889 that the paths of 
two men who were to play a vital 
part in the growth of advertising 
agency service first crossed. Mr. 
Raymond, having started out in the 


+ 


Morner Heads Own Company 


Count Gosta Morner is now operating 
his own company, Morner Multigroove 
Recordings, Inc., advertisers’ production 
and electrical transcription service, with 
offices in the Putnam Building, 2 West 
45th Street, New York. Affiliated with 
him, but under separate management, is 
Automotion Pictures, Inc., an industrial 
motion picture company, in which E. S. 
Brockway and George Palmer Putnam 
are the principals. 

. . 


Fo Resume Publication 


The Babcock Publications, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, will resume publication of India 
Rubber Review in January, 1936. 


advertising business in 1881, was in 
the employ of H. P. Hubbard, the 
New Haven, Conn., advertising 
agent who started Lydia E. Pink- 
ham on her road to fame. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson then active as the 
first agent who sought advertising 
for a list of magazines, was called 
in by Mr. Hubbard on a contract 
to handle advertising for a product 
known as Hunt’s Remedy. From 
that time on Mr. Raymond was 
associated with Mr. Thompson in 
the building of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, which had 
been established as a successor to 
the old W. J. Carlton firm. 

In 1890 Mr. Raymond journeyed 
West to establish a Chicago office 
for the Thompson agency and for 
several years he was the entire 
personnel of the new unit. He 
continued as head of the Thompson 
Chicago office until the time of the 
entrance of the United States in 
the World War, when he retired 
from active participation in com- 
mercial advertising. He joined the 
service of the Government as a 
“dollar-a-year” man in the adver- 
tising section of the Public Infor- 
mation Division. 

Although he had retired from 
active participation in the business, 
Mr. Raymond continued as a mem- 
ber of the J. Walter Thompson 
firm. He was a vice-president and 
director of the company until the 
time of his death. 


+ 


New York “Times” Appointment 

Nathan W. Goldstein has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, a newly created 
position, in the publication office of the 
New York Times. He will have charge 
of the publication office and other services 
for advertisers. He has been with the 
Times eleven years. 


Acquires McPhee & Fernandez 


The United Advertising Corporation 
has acquired all of the plants and poster 
panels formerly operated by McPhee & 
Fernandez, Oldtown, Me., and the busi- 
ness will be conducted by the Bangor, 
Me., office of United. 
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Case for State Registration 
of Trade Marks 


Trade-mark owners were put on their guard against 
proposed State registration bills in an article by C. B. 
Larrabee, entitled “For Revenue Only,” which appeared 


in Printers’ Ink, October 10 issue. 


The article appear- 


ing below is in answer to that warning. This does not 
represent Printers’ INK’s viewpoint; it is presented to 
show the kind of argument that will be made in support 
of the proposed mandatory legislation. 


By Paul Struven 


Trade-Mark Service Company 


THE subject of State trade-mark 
registration is coming before 
the American people more and more 
every day. It will be brought home 
with the full force and effect of 
its true meaning during the year 
1937 when the legislatures of many 
of the various States will enact 
either new trade-mark laws or will 
amend their present trade-mark 
laws. This subject is of vital im- 
portance to every manufacturer be- 
cause it affects his trade-marks 
and the corresponding good-will of 
his business, and even his entire 
advertising investment. 

The subject of State registration 
concerns not only trade-marks but 
goes even deeper in the commercial 
and economic rights and the powers 
of the State itself. State rights is 
not a new subject, and while the 
Federal Government retains mother- 
hood of the States, it is the States 
themselves who are the people. The 
individual States may enact any 
laws they see fit not in violation or 
in contradiction of the United States 
Constitution. The new sovereignty 
(The States) is not a passive fig- 
urehead * * * what it creates it 
may condition. (240 U. S. 403). 

These individual States are, of 
course, looking for revenue and 
taxes of all kinds, particularly in 
these days of financial distress and 
unbalanced budgets, but the para- 
mount issue and the paramount 
interest in State trade-mark regis- 


trations is not so much the ques- 
tion of revenue for the State itself, 
but it is the provision of exclusive 
rights for trade-mark owners and 
protection thereunder. 

National advertisers and trade- 
mark owners receive, first, a bene; 
fit from the other individual States 
in which they are doing business 
under their trade-marked merchan- 
dise for which the State receives 
nothing so far as the trade-mark 
goes. If a manufacturer may sell 
thousands of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise through his trade-mark 
in an individual State, is it not fair 
that he pay the State a $25 fee, or 
taxes, as you may wish, for the 
perpetual right or privilege of using 
his trade-mark within the borders 
of that individual State? The 
State will perpetually prevent sim- 
ilar registrations of the trade- 
mark registered, not only for his 
class of merchandise, but similar 
items, and will give said manufac- 
turer as near an “exclusive right” 
as may be obtainable. 

Eminent attorneys have recom- 
mended that State registration of 
trade-marks is highly advisable. 
First, because it eliminates costly 
litigation, Second, it brings to 
speedy justice the trade-mark pirate 
and infringer. Third, in most of 
the States statutes provide for fines 
and jail penalties for infringement 
of trade-marks which have been 
registered. Fourth, the Federal 
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office will grant registrations of any 
trade-mark which may be exactly 
like one already registered for a 
different classification, and, again, 
it grants registrations for similar 
trade-marks for similar products 
and many other inconsistencies not 
found under State law. These in- 
consistencies, comprising interfer- 
ence, cancellation and opposition 
proceedings, are very costly and 
do not determine the trade-mark 
rights or who is the rightful owner 
of the trade-mark. 

The regulation of the registra- 
tion of trade-marks in the various 
States is not near the burden that 
it appears. It certainly is not costly 
when compared with the amount of 
business to be done in the individ- 
ual States for the exclusive pro- 
tection obtained in return. No one 
would ever for a moment think of 
erecting a ten-million-dollar fac- 
tory without spending an additional 
several thousand dollars for an 
adequate fire protective system, or 
other adequate insurance. Nor 
would any sensible executive for 
one moment think of transferring 
ten million dollars in cash, from 
one public place to another without 
the best protection possible. 


Eliminating Unfair 
Competition 

An amended or new State law 
that would provide for the regis- 
tration of one trade-mark to one 
owner for at least one classification 
of merchandise would in the short 
period of ten years eliminate all 
unfair competition and trade-mark 
infringement insofar as trade- 
marks are concerned in said in- 
dividual State. The saving in 
litigation fees alone and in the dis- 
carding of semi-advertised trade- 
marks would be many times more 
than the combined cost of registra- 
tion of all known trade-marks. 

Now for the profit motive of 
service companies or trade-mark 
lawyers who would benefit by the 
securing of these thousands of new 
registrations. The States could 
make the forms for application as 
simple as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s, and the applicants could 
file the applications themselves, and 
the only necessity for calling in 
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service companies or trade-mark 
lawyers would be in cases of con- 
fusion. After several years of such 
registrations, confusion would be 
eliminated because it would be im- 
possible for anyone to secure the 
registration of a trade-mark al- 
ready registered by another. 

Perhaps this particular point 
would seem like blackmail or a 
burden on the true trade-mark 
owner. But with legal notice the 
trade-mark owner should be the 
first to register and it is the duty 
of his attorney to advise him, and 
if he is guilty of laches he cannot 
plead ignorance of the law. The 
Federal registration of trade-mark 
is based upon common law usage. 
The use of a trade-mark in one 
or two States does not give pro- 
tection to said trade-mark all over 
the United States because the 
United States has no common law. 
(Wheaton vs. Peters, 38 U.S. 591.) 
And the individual States have the 
right to determine notwithstanding 
common law. (Kansas vs. U. S., 
206 U. S. 46.) 

It is mandatory to register your 
automobile with the State. Each 
car owner receives one license 
plate and we do not know of a case 
where there is confusion of cars 
or license plates—each man has his 
own number. The same theory 
should be applicable in the new 
State trade-mark laws. Each man- 
ufacturer has his own trade-mark, 
and with an unlimited amount of 
new and coined names there is 
absolutely no excuse for one man- 
ufacturer to take the trade-mark 
of another manufacturer in even 
the slightest of similar form. 

Now as to the constitutionality and 
validity of such new trade-mark 
laws. Present trade-mark laws or 
provision for trade-mark registra- 
tions are in force and effect in a 
majority of the individual States. 
In twenty-two of these individual 
States these trade-mark laws have 
been tested ‘and sustained both as 
to their constitutionality and other 
legal advantages. The United States 
Constitution does not contain any 
provisions for giving effect to a 
United States registration (Federal 
registration or registration in the 
United States Patent Office) of a 
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trade-mark ; and Congress only has 
the power to protect the progress 
of science and useful arts by se- 
curing for a limited time to authors 
and inventors exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and dis- 
coveries (Copyrights and Patents). 

Registration of trade-marks in 
the United States Patent Office 
does not grant, nor does it create 
or establish any property rights, as 
the individual States have their 
own trade-mark laws. The United 
States Supreme Court has held, 
“Property in trade-marks and the 
right to their exclusive use rest 
upon the laws of the several States 
and depend upon them for security 
and protection.” (248 U. S. 90.) 
And it has further held that regis- 
tration of trade-marks under the 
Federal laws would not provide a 
remedy against infringers of trade- 
marks within the boundaries of any 
one of the individual States (279 
U. S. 156) 

Everyone is aware of the old 
legend “priority of use” and we 
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Elected by White Motor 


T. R. Dahl has resigned as executive 
vice-president and secretary of the White 
Motor Company, Cleveland. J. N. Bau- 
man, general sales manager, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales; 
Frank M. Bender has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations and 
W. S. Searles, secretary. 

_ + + 


With Jam Handy 

Albert Kelley, motion picture direc- 
tor, formerly with the Columbia studios in 
Hollywood, has been added to the staff 
of directors of the Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc., Detroit. He will spe- 
cialize on industrial productions for con- 
sumer audiences. 

. - - 


New Radio Agency 

Palange, Abrahams & Palange has 
been formed as a_ radio pd 
agency with offices in the RKO Buil 
ing, New York, by Angelo Palange, ra 
dio announcer, Phil Abrahams, former] 
with the sales staff of WMCA and 
ward Palange. 


Death of G. G. Wedding 


George G. Wedding, formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Axton Fisher Tobacco Company, 
Louisville, until his retirement five 
years ago, died recently at Cincinnati. 
He was fifty years old. 
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are not unmindful of the protec- 
tion arising from priority. This 
fact alone is not a complete pro- 
tection against the various forms 
of piracy in trade-marks today. 
For instance, such priority will 
not give any protection on classes 
of goods which have not yet been 
sold, nor will it prevent anyone 
else from appropriating a trade- 
mark on such class of goods. 
Further, neither priority of use 
nor Federal registration will give 
any protection whatsoever in any 
States or territory where merchan- 
dise has not been sold. This state- 
ment is made with full knowledge 
of the fact that many concerns - 
have protected their marks in a 
number of cases against such un- 
fair competition and that with no 
more protection than is afforded 
by having registered in the United 
States Patent Office, and priority 
of use. However, it is also true 
that many famous trade-marks 
have been and are at present being 
infringed, and without legal remedy. 


+ 


Represents SBS 


Free, Johns & Field, Inc., has taken 
over the national representation of the 
Southwest Broadcasting System. In ad- 
dition to representing the SBS network 
of twelve stations in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, this organiza- 
tion will also individually represent 
KTAT, Fort Worth, KTSA, San An- 
tonio, and KOMA, Oklahoma City. 


Appoints Hazard Agency 

The Paragon Paint & Varnish Cor- 
poration, Long Island City, N. Y., has 
appointed the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, of that city, as advertising and 
merchandising counsel. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers, outdoor advertising and 
direct mail will be used. 

. . . 


Display Men to St. Louis 

The headquarters of the International 
Association of Display Men will be 
moved from Chicago to St. Louis. The 
new offices will be in the Hotel De Soto. 
H. Duncan Williams, who has been 
executive secretary, has resigned to be- 
come editor of the Merchants Show 
Window and Record. 


Has Paper Account 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa., per manufacturers, have ap- 
fated the Philadelphia office of Jerome 
B Gray & Company, to handle their 
advertising account. 





It's a hopeless job selling the 


man with the low if ‘T) 
Q Q 


*Idea Quotient — ideas produced —hours worked. 


Times change. Merchandising methods improve. But 
the firm with a low LQ. remains impervious to all nov- 
elty of idea or execution. To the creator of merchandis- 
ing ideas, the answer is a stubborn thumbs-down. 


Printers’ Ink readers are solidly grouped in the bracket 
of the high LQ. They read both the Weekly and 
Monthly editions, looking for new ideas, for sugges- 
tions, hunches, angles that will stimulate them to idea- 
production. They read it because they are in positions 
where they must keep abreast (or a little ahead) of 
the merchandising times. 


The evidence: 38% of the advertiser circulation of 
the Monthly edition is personal subscriptions from 
major executives (general managers or above). 
Another 32% sales and advertising directors. 


The Monthly edition of P. I. reaches the firms rep- 
resenting 89.2% of the important appropriations 
in all major mediums; the Weekly 93%. 


The conclusion: Printers’ Ink readership is a fertile 
market for those who produce the tools of modern 
merchandising, because it takes a P.I. type of mind to 
make a good advertiser. 


ERS’ INK WEEELY « PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


ic Tilustration by Lazarnick 
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Getting What You Pay For 


in Circulation 


The Westinghouse advertising department values highly 
the successful efforts of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and the Controlled Circulation Audit to make more 
orderly space buying possible. Mr. Leavenworth gladly 
admitted as much in addressing the convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. He also 
showed the sort of extra information he likes to get 
from industrial publications—something that is worth 
the study of any advertiser in the industrial field. 


By Ralph Leavenworth 


General Advertising Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 


Y subject is “Getting What 

You Pay For in Circulation,” 
not getting what you pay for in 
white space, or in free but doubt- 
ful publicity, or in alleged good- 
will of some individual or group. 
Of course, if an advertiser has 
some money which he wants to 
spend for such things as these, 
that’s quite definitely his own busi- 
ness, but he should not be deluded 
into thinking he’s buying a group 
of desirable readers of his adver- 
tising message proportionate to the 
amount of money he is paying. 

In an article I wrote for Print- 
ERS’ INK some months ago,* I 
rather took the business papers to 
task for not improving their sell- 
ing methods. “Particularly,” I said, 
“with respect to placing the perti- 
nent facts before the right man at 
the right time in the most usable 
way, and eliminating a lot of use- 
less time-consuming and _ costly 
calls.” 

Some of the letters which came 
to me from business-paper people 
were a bit feeling in their ex- 
pression of another point of view. 

For example, “I agree with you 
entirely about the poor methods of 
selling used by many publications 
in the business field but suppose 
you look at the other side of it. 


*“Space Buyers Demand Facts,”’ 
Printers’ Inx, February 7, 1935. 


How happy I would be if only a 
reasonable percentage of business- 
paper advertisers bought space on 
the basis of intelligent analysis. 
Many buyers of space in trade 
papers do no consumer advertising 
and many of them do not use the 
services of an advertising agency. 
The president, the manager or the 
sales manager buys the space and 
perhaps writes the copy, or more 
often expects the publisher to write 
the copy. In many instances he 
buys the space because he likes 
the editor or the publisher or the 
representative of the publication. 
He doesn’t know or care much 
what the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions is. 

“From the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher who has real advertising ser- 
vice to offer and proof of its 
merits, it is quite as discouraging 
to note how little intelligence is 
used by the buyers of business- 
paper space as it is for you to note 
the inefficient tactics of the busi- 
ness-paper space salesmen. I wish 
we could do something to improve 
both.” 

Here is another: “I read your 
article in the February 7 issue of 
Printers’ IN« with particular in- 
terest because I happen to be asso- 
ciated with one of the 1,474 busi- 
ness publications you refer to. I 
heartily indorse the sentiments ex- 
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pressed anent business-paper solici- 
tors knowing what they are talking 
about. 

“However, if our experience is 
at all typical, what we need more 
than anything else is more intelli- 
gent space buyers. Fully 70 per 
cent of the people whom we contact 
have little regard for circulation, 
market possibilities, etc, Most of 
them are busy executives who wish 
somebody else had not passed off 
on them the job of ‘taking care of 
advertising.’ Personal friendships 
and the momentary mood of such 
advertising managers have more to 
do than anything else with getting 
an order for space.” 

The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association represents a large 
proportion of the buying power in 
industrial advertising space—its 
members can exert a powerful 
pressure for any circulation infor- 
mation they want and need collec- 
tively. I’ll go further and say the 
better business papers will be glad 
to furnish anything within reason 
if it will be used. The N.I1.A.A. 
has asked the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations for further breakdowns 
of circulation, but such information 
appears to be unauditable at the 
present time. Some careful buyers 
would use this, and I for one am 
hopeful of progress along this line. 
However, a word of caution may be 
timely here. 


Let’s Hold on to What 
We Have 


Let’s be critical of our audit 
bureaus and endeavor to make 
them more useful by constructive 
suggestions, but let us be extremely 
careful not to undermine them by 
taking the attitude that their re- 
ports are inadequate and therefore 
useless. By all that is good and 
holy, let’s support and hold on to 
what we have, or this whole mat- 
ter of circulation will slip back into 
the chaos out of which it has been 
emerging in the twenty years since 
the A. B.C. was formed. 

Membership in A. B. C. or 
C.C. A, does not per se guarantee 
quality, but it establishes a uniform 
basis upon which circulation claims 
are made, and verifies these claims. 
It is the only yardstick we have. 
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A space buyer who makes a 
practice of asking representatives 
of non-member papers why they 
do not belong to the A. B.C. or 
C.C.A. receives a variety of re- 
plies. One told me it was because 
his was an association paper, which 
might have been accepted by a buyer 
who did not know that many of the 
better association papers do belong 
to the Audit Bureau. Another 
started to tell me of an alleged 
instance of mal-practice in the 
operation of the Bureau. I asked 
him for proof or evidence of some 
kind which I might run down, for 
if such a thing were true it was to 
my interest to bring it to light, but 
he hastened to assure me that he 
didn’t want to have the matter car- 
ried any further, 


Papers That Are on 
the Fence 


But what about the papers that 
are not eligible for either A. B. C. 
or C.C.A.? These are the ones 
which are less than 60 per cent paid 
circulation, but more than 30 per 
cent. They have no place to go for 
a clean bill of health. They claim 
they cannot effect proper coverage 
on a strictly paid basis so they are 
operating on a dual basis, part paid 
and part free or controlled. My 
personal opinion is that they had 
better decide on one policy or the 
other and get off the fence. There’s 
nothing shameful about controlled 
circulation, but there does seem to 
me to be something untenable about 
charging John Doe for the maga- 
zine and sending it free to Richard 
Roe, if they are both desirable 
readers. 

I made the statement a while ago 
that you can get any reasonable 
information you need on circulation 
from the better papers if you go 
after it. Let me back this up out 
of our own experience. We wanted 
more information about the papers 
serving the distribution outlets for 
electrical goods, household prod- 
ucts particularly, and about the out- 
lets themselves, than had been made 
available previously, Our agency 
wrote a letter to the papers which 
appeared to be eligible, stating the 
purpose of the study and outlining 
the data required as follows: 
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1. The total number of retail 
outlets in each of the follow- 
ing classifications (give sources )— 
(give figures only for those types 
of outlets in which your publication 
is interested). 

Central Station Retail Stores 

Electrical Dealers & Contractor 

Dealers 

Department, Drygoods and Gen- 

eral Stores 

Furniture and House Furnishing 

Stores 
Hardware Stores 
Music and Radio Stores 
Automotive Accessory Stores 
(Exclusive of Automotive 
Dealers) 

Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers 

2. The number of well rated re- 
tail outlets in each of the foregoing 
classifications. (Give ratings and 
source. ) 

3. The number of retail outlets 
in each of the foregoing classifica- 
tions which now handle domestic 
electrical household appliances. 

4. The number of retail outlets 
in each of the foregoing classifica- 
tions not now handling domestic 
household appliances, but because 
of various factors can be consid- 
ered as good prospects for our 
client. 

5. A breakdown of your total cir- 
culation (six-month average) clas- 
sified by the foregoing types of 
retail outlets. In what way if any 
is this circulation limited to rated 
concerns ? 

6. A breakdown of your total 
circulation (six-month average) 
classified by personnel such as 
proprietors, chief executives, mer- 
chandising managers, etc. 

7. What various circulation meth- 
ods, do you employ? 

8. If all or part of your circula- 
tion is on a paid basis, what is the 
renewal percentage of this paid 
circulation ? 

9. Give us an outline of your 
editorial policy and explain how 
this policy is being carried out in 
practice. 

10. List the various types of re- 
tail fields covered by your editorial 
policy. 

11. Give us several outstanding 
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examples of the reader interest and 
responsiveness of your readers. 

The returns—or in some cases 
the lack of them—from this letter 
were very enlightening. Some of 
the papers threw up their hands 
and said it couldn’t be done, but 
the better ones came through in a 
fine spirit of co-operation and the 
results were very helpful to us. At 
least one publisher discovered that 
he had put down in black and white 
the most complete data about his 
paper and the market it served that 
he had ever assembled 

I received a letter the other day 
from one of the better papers, one 
of the horizontal type, stating that 
this paper has a greater portion of 
its circulation among plant operat- 
ing officials than any other medium. 
That’s fine, but while this pub- 
lisher is giving me the supporting 
evidence for that statement I pro- 
pose to ask him for such informa- 
tion as this: 

A breakdown by financial ratings 
of subscriber companies, i.e., tak- 
ing five or six financial classifica- 
tions, how many companies in each 
classification does it reach? Also, 
how many copies of the paper go 
to each classification? For ex- 
ample, in a large company, fifty 
or one hundred individuals might 
well be subscribers to a certain 
paper, whereas one would be am- 
ple in a small company. 

I understand that it has been 
found impracticable to furnish an 
audited report of such a break- 
down, but if the publisher can 
compile it, he will find it as useful 
to himself as it will be to the space 
buyers, even though without bene- 
fit of audit. He will know his 
own strength and weakness and can 
throw his effort into bolstering up 
the latter while capitalizing on 
the former. 

But while we are considering 
how to get more information than 
is contained in Bureau reports to 
insure our getting what we pay for 
in circulation, let’s be reminded 
once more that there is a vast 
twilight zone of entirely unaudited 
business papers being supported by 
the advertisers of this country— 
industrial advertisers very largely. 
With the improvement of business 
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the birthrate is rising again—I find 
an increase of 128 in Standard Rate 
and Data’s business-paper section 
since the first of the year. 

The A. B.C. has a net gain of 
only three members in this class 
during the last twelve months. As 
leaders of thought in industrial ad- 
vertising, and representing among 
yourselves a large proportion of 
the buying power in this field, I 
ask you what are you going to do 
about it? May I suggest these two 
simple but effective measures : 

1. Take a more strict attitude in 
your own buying, and impress the 
necessity of audit reports on repre- 
sentatives of non-audited business 
papers. 

2. Point out the importance of 
audited circulation to other adver- 
tisers as you have opportunity. 


++ + 


Foundation Acquires “American 
Agriculturist” 

Through the formation of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Research Foundation, 
Inc., the American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has been placed under the direc- 
tion of its readers and its profits will 
hereafter be devoted to the service of 
homemaking and agriculture. The Foun- 
qten has been set up by Frank E. 
Gannett, ot E. Babcock, E. R. Eastman, 
and E. Weatherby, owners of all the 
common oe stock of American Ag- 
riculturist, Inc. This stock has been 
given to the Foundation which acquires 
the voting power and thereby complete 
control of the publication. 

This disposal of the Agriculturist 
stock is in line with the recent action 
taken by Mr. Gannett in establishing 
the Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foun- 
lation, Inc. 

Seven directors are provided for the 
new Foundation, three of whom are ex- 
officio—the editor, the circulation man- 
ager and the advertising manager of 
the American Agriculturist. Three, at 
the rate of one a year, will be elected 
by Agriculturist readers. The seventh 
will be chairman of the board and will 
be elected annually by the other six. 


Margeson with Marshall Field 


James P. Margeson, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the Phoenix 
Hosiery Company since 1931, has been 
appointed assistant general manager and 
merchandise manager of the wholesale 
and manufacturing divisions of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago. Prior to 
joining the Phoenix ohn mang he was 
with the Simmons Hardware 
R. H. Bettcher, manager of a "Field 
wholesale linen and towel departments 
and associated with the firm for many 
years, has been appointed assistant mer- 
chandise manager under Mr. Margeson. 
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The horseshoe was a symbol of 
good luck to the early English 
tribes. These ancients believed 
(as some moderns still do) that 
when nailed over the door it 
would keep evil spirits away. 
Hastings & Company is an “an- 
cient” among gold beaters—is, in 
fact, the oldest firm of gold beaters 
in America. Yet no horseshoe 
adorns the doorto theirmodern,air- 
conditioned plant. Long ago they 
learned that luck plays a small 
part in success. Experience is im- 
portant, but it must be tempered 
with progress and modernism. 


That's why you'll find that most 
of the fine catalog stamping, 
window and truck lettering, out- 
door signs and products stamped 
with trade-marks are done 
Hastings genuine 23-karat gold 
leaf. It never tarnishes. 


in 


Write us for samples, information, 
suggestions. 


HASTINGS 
& COMPANY 


Goldbeaters for 115 years 


819 Filbert Street Phila., Pa. 
Branch at Chicago 











Next Week’s Sales 


Here Is Co-ordination That Links Production to Volume: 
“Left-Overs? We Haven’t Any.” 


By E. E. Irwin 


ONE way in which a manufac- 

turer may avoid the headaches 
of left-over stocks that must be 
peddled as “jobs” is to hold his 
production strictly in line with his 
customers’ purchases, 

Of course, the idea isn’t new. It 
goes back to that transitional time 
when management, having con- 
quered the task of rationalizing 
production technique, turned its at- 
tention to the other side of the 
business to determine whether a 
little common sense couldn’t be in- 
troduced into distribution. 

Distribution had been doing a 
pretty good job—in the dark. It 
functioned ; but it knew not where- 
in. It sold goods, and it even 
knew, in a general way, what kinds 
of goods and in what quantities. 
But it knew too late. It knew— 
but not until after the end of the 
season. 

The indicated remedy was sales 
analysis, carried on concurrently 
with the sales themselves. Not 
generically, but specifically, not 
approximately, but precisely, what 
kinds, what items, are selling now, 
and in what respective volumes? 

The idea is neither new nor lit- 
tle known. At conferences of ex- 
ecutives you'll hear it talked about, 
freely and highly. All men endorse 
it; and a few of them actually put 
it into practice. 

Seeking light on a vexing ques- 
tion, Printers’ INK addressed a 
letter to the Pioneer Suspender 
Company, asking: 

“How does your company, a 
progressive enterprise in an indus- 
try in which this problem is par- 
ticularly acute, deal with left-over 
stocks ?” 

The answer came back: “Left- 
over stocks? We haven’t any.” 

Which is true. And here’s why: 
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In Pioneer’s opinion, distress or 
obsolete merchandise is the result 
of a bad guess about quantity re- 
quirements, or a bad guess about 
style. Pioneer carries on_ its 
shelves no made-up goods; and so 
a bad guess about either quantity 
requirements or about style is 
virtually impossible. 

The company manufactures sus- 
penders, garters, belts, and jewelry 
buckles. Suspenders and garters 
are made of web, mostly elastic, 
plus fittings ; and belts are made of 
leather, plus buckles. 

In the production schedule, the 
unit is one week. Although the 
company contracts for enough of 
each kind of raw material to run 
through a season, the quantity of 
raw materials called in on each 
occasion is enough for but one 
week’s output. 


The Method and a Point 
Where It’s Different 


Specifically, the method works 
like this: 

Assume that the management has 
decided upon a certain pattern for 
the brace or the garter line. The 
pattern is to be made available in, 
say, six different color combina- 
tions. Headquarters contracts for 
a season’s supply of yarns, rubber, 
and so on. 

But—and here’s the important 
point of departure from convention 
—instead of ordering that the sea- 
son’s supply of web be woven at 
once, the management orders what 
it estimates to be enough web for 
the first few weeks of the season 
and when the loom has woven that 
it stops. 

Actively, aggressively—and 
backed by effective merchandising 
plans—Pioneer salesmen are out 
selling. In come the orders. And 
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then, and not until then, does the 
plant go into fabrication. 

Each day’s orders are that day’s 
production ; and so well-balanced is 
the production set-up that today’s 
orders are on their way to the cus- 
tomers day after tomorrow—made 
up from web and fittings or leather 
and buckles to finished products in 
something less than forty-eight 
hours. 

Consider a brand-new design, de- 
veloped from the designer’s sketch 
through salesmen’s samples to mer- 
chandise that can be sold across 
a retailer’s counter. At the begin- 
ning—for the first two or three 
weeks—the weekly orders of mate- 
rials run by estimate. The estimate 
is close, in most instances amaz- 
ingly close, but nevertheless it is 
an estimate. 

But, as the salesmen circulate 
and as volume on the item rises 
toward its normal, headquarters 
looks more searchingly at incoming 
orders. In the office, the searchers 
after sales facts take off totals. 
Daily they tabulate colors, fittings, 
every fact that, expressed in daily 
aggregates, will reveal in detail in 
just what volume, as to color or as 
to material or what-not the item is 
selling. 


Exactitude Replaces 
Guesswork 


And then guesswork is replaced 
by exactitude. Allowing merely 
for seasonal or other fluctuations 
that affect general, over-all volume, 
this kind of co-ordination between 
sales and production soon reaches 
the point where next week’s orders 
of material, based upon this week’s 
diversified sales, will meet, pre- 
cisely, next week’s demand. 

Precisely? Well, says the com- 
pany, qualifying the statement on 
the side of the conservative—pre- 
cisely within a yard or two of web. 

And as with web and fittings for 
suspenders and garters, so with 
leather and buckles for belts. 

Obviously, such an operating 
plan, flexible in its adaptability to 
fluctuations among items in the line 
and rigid in its limitations on made- 
up inventory, must rest upon some- 
thing more solid than a wish to 
work efficiently. It must rest upon 
organization, upon control and—yes 
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—upon system. It must rest upon 
the conviction that records, ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute records 
that reveal trends are manage- 
ment’s one infallible guide. 

It is a Pioneer belief that a 
policy that tries to run counter to 
a tide is a policy that is foolish. 
When the industry worried about 
college boys who went garterless, 
when leaders in the industry pro- 
posed to stamp out that alarming 
practice by inculcating into all con- 
sumers the conclusion that going 
garterless was anti-social and per- 
haps even barbarous, this company 
calmly concluded that at least some 
men were shedding their elastics 
because some garters were uncom- 
fortable. And straightway, it pro- 
ceeded to re-design its garters so 
that men would find them easy on 
the leg. And straightway, it pro- 
ceeded to sell those garters—and 
to tabulate the sales in terms of 
color, structural design, width of 
web, and type of clasp. 

As with garters, so with suspen- 
ders and belts, this Philadelphia 
company rode along with mass 
preference. For the men who found 
suspenders stiff, it brought out 
suspenders that adapted themselves, 
smoothly, to every bend of 
the back and every twist of the 
shoulders. For the men who found 
that ordinary belts seemed to 
strangle their wearers around the 
middle, Pioneer brought out an as- 
sortment of belts that would give. 
And straightway, Pioneer pro- 
ceeded to sell those suspenders and 
belts—and to tabulate the sales in 
terms of specifications. 


Based on What Consumers 
Are Buying 

The point is this: here is a con- 
cern that does its best to lead in 
style, to produce merchandise that 
will attract and delight the eye— 
and, besides, to turn out goods that 
the consumers, without coercion, 
will buy. And thus grows in 
significance this operating technique 
that bases itself, not upon what 
some optimist hopes the consumers 
will buy, but upon what the con- 
sumers actually are buying. 

If blue is selling, then in the 
name of intelligence, make up blue! 
And save time for your salesmen— 


. 
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time that they otherwise would 
consume in trying to convince their 
dealers that what they really ought 
to lay in is red, or. brown, or 
checked. 

Some of the advantages are ob- 
vious. The manufacturer’s inven- 
tory conceals no stickers. Even his 
raw materials, ordered in the light 
of what kinds of goods are selling, 
are alive and in active demand. 

The manufacturer carries no 
left-overs—no job-lot goods to be 
dumped at profitless prices. 

The method is fast on its feet. 
In boxing terms, it’s shifty. If a 
pattern slows down—as patterns 
do—the factory can turn its con- 
tracted materials into patterns en- 
tirely different. Even the leather 
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Death of Mrs. Bertha Goudy 


Mrs. Bertha M. S. Goudy, wife of 
Frederic W. Goudy, the printing type 
designer, died at Marlborough-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., last week at the age of 
sixty-seven. Known as America’s great- 
est woman printer, Mrs. Goudy had set 
by hand the type for more than thirty 
de luxe editions when a serious illness 
in 1933 brought her work to an end. 
She had just completed setting Mary 
Godwin helly’s ‘Frankenstein’ in 
Goethe type, specially founded for the 
edition by her husband in the Village 
Press, their workshop. 

eee 


Alden Joins Rooney 


John M. Alden has resigned as account 
executive of The Procter & Collier Com- 

ny, Cincinnati, to join The Alfred 

ooney Company, Inc., New York. He 
will be account executive and in charge 
of new business, directing the activities 
of the agency’s Cleveland office. 

. . - 


Grimm to Commercial Credit 


Harrison B. Grimm, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank, has joined the Commercial credit 
Company, Detroit, as a consultant in 
financing of industrial uipment in 
Michigan and Northern Indiana. 

J s . 


Appoints Silberstein Agency 


Chester Barrie, Inc., through whom 
Simon Ackerman is marketing in Amer- 
ica men’s clothes tailored in England, 
has appointed Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising. 
< . a om 


Straub with Graphic Arts 


Joseph W. Straub has been added to 
the sales staff of the Graphic Arts En- 
graving Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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left over from belts—and very lit- 
tle does remain unsold—can be con- 
verted into belt-linings for brand- 
new patterns of belts, or into straps 
or pads for brand-new suspenders 
and garters. 

Further, the plan protects the re- 
tailer. Him, also, it insures against 
stickers, against garters or suspen- 
ders that, having lain on his shelves 
for a year or more, lose their 
stretch and vivacity. 

The plan insures against periodic 
flooding of the market with goods 
that, on the first time out, failed 
to move; and here, again, it oper- 
ates to the retailér’s advantage ; for 
it protects him against the price- 
cutting that dumping always en- 
tails, and thus protects his profit. 


+ 
Carkner Heads Loft, Inc. 


James W. Carkner, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of Loit 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., confec- 
tions, has been elected president to 
succeed Charles G. Guth. Mr. Guth 
has resigned and sold his interests to 
three associates of the company, Victor 
O. Robertson, vice-president and general 
manager, Arthur F. Driscoll, chief coun- 
sel, and Mr. Carkner. 

eee 


Buy Station KPCB 


Station KPCB, Seattle, has been pur- 
chased by a group of Seattle men, and 
its call letters changed to KIRO. Saul 
Haas, John C. Hagen, Louis K. Lear, 
and Harry B. Lear are the new owners. 
Harold Quilliam has been appointed 
manager and Arthur Lindsay, formerly 
with NBC in San Francisco, is program 
manager. 

eee 


Richeson to Pfeiffer Brewing 


Harold L. Richeson has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Pfeiffer Brewing Company, Detroit. Mr. 
Richeson recently concluded ten years 
with Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., dur- 
ing which time he acted as distributor, 
district manager and general sales 
manager. 

eee 


To Publish “Advertising Agency” 
Advertising Agency is a new publica- 
tion to be published at Chicago by E. C. 
Rayner, former publisher of the Radio 
Digest. The first issue will appear in 
January, 1936. Headquarters are at 510 
North Dearborn Street. 
a + . 


Walsh Adds to Staff 


The Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., has added D. M. Goudy 
to its staff, in charge of publicity. 
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Some Agents I Have Known 


(Continued from page 10) 


in advertising learned their lessons 
from him and the packages de- 
signed thirty years ago for these 
advertisers still grace the grocers’ 
shelves despite today’s modern art 
competition. 

I am glad to pay this tribute to 
this great agent, because he built 
a business that has endured; not 
one that ever capitalized the mo- 
ments’ aberrations of the multitude, 
but one founded on good sense and 
good taste, copy based on simple 
truth, strong with the strength of 
the understatement. 


In the Days of the 
Quoin Club 


I remember the first Quoin Club 
meeting I ever attended. 1 think 
I was the guest of one of the 
Hazens, I forget whether it was 
George or Ed, both now of blessed 
memory—the two individuals who 
did the most for the prestige and 
profit in magazine advertising, to 
my way of thinking. 

At this meeting I met one of 
advertising’s most charming per- 
sonalities, a man who has served 
advertising all his long and happy 
life, with honor and profit to all 
concerned. He and another suc- 
cessful agent started in together, 
nigh a half-century ago, but soon 
agreed to disagree and parted com- 
pany, each to organize his own 
profitable business. Some of the 
country’s outstanding financial in- 
stitutions honored him with a place 
on their boards, where his adver- 
tising ability and social graces soon 
won him wide recognition. As an 
author who has contributed re- 
search and authority to the history 
of advertising, he has gained inter- 
national reputation, all to the good 
of his chosen business. 

His first partner also surrounded 
himself with an able organization, 
and served many important clients 
with distinction and credit. From 
him branched out other organiza- 
tions destined to make their mark 
in the advertising world. With one 
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especially, I became quite well ac- 
quainted in the person of its vice- 
president in charge of plans and 
copy. 

There was a personality. 

Only last week I met one of his 
old assistants, now a vice-president 
in a very big agency. “Never,” he 
said, “will I meet his like again.” 
So his men all seemed to regard 
him, as did I. I first got well ac- 
quainted with him when he helped 
out as one of my speakers on copy, 
in the first copy course conducted 
by the Advertising Club of New 
York. He spoke there on “My 
Advertising Philosophy,” and told 
how his engineering education had 
steered the precision of his adver- 
tising thinking, removing it far 
afield from the haphazards of hit- 
or-miss procedure. It was a mas- 
terpiece conceived by a man who - 
considered such an address not a 
waste of time, but a responsible 
contribution to the business he had 
made his life work. 

When he afterwards told me, 
in a little literary discussion we 
had one day, that he had read 
Spengler’s “Decline of the West” 
through seven times, I began to 
grasp what he put into his prepa- 
ration, even for a casual Ad Club 
speech. 


A Magazine Man Who 
Became an Agent 


One of my good friends of the 
old days was a magazine man with 
a high forehead and a ready smile. 
He was a good salesman who al- 
ways paid me interest for all the 
time I invested with him. 

He decided to become an adver- 
tising agent and took for a partner 
one of Dana’s young men from the 
old Sun, that great training school 
for the writing man, who was des- 
tined to become a creative force 
in one of the great agencies of 
his times, 

The first partnership soon dis- 
solved and another was made with 
a man of national reputation as 
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editor and author to succeed the 
first partner. A business-advertising 
man of proved ability and wide ac- 
quaintance added balance to the 
union and the new firm soon began 
to go places. 

Then at an agents’ convention, 
where anything is likely to happen, 
the controlling factor of one of the 
old-line agencies, a man of great 
prominence and high esteem in the 
business decided that this young 
outfit provided the extra steam to 
meet the day’s high hills, and forth- 
with a merger. Result: a great 
business with a glorious past, a 
promising present, and an assured 
future. The years have proved 
the profit in this arrangement—not 
merely for this firm itself, but for 
the business of advertising. In all 
advertising affairs where the gen- 
eral good was at stake, the mem- 
bers of this firm have always been 
up in front fighting for the right. 
Advertising owes them a lot, as I 
believe all progressive agents will 
testify, individually and collectively. 


A Business That Has 
Its Laughs, Too 


One cannot live in this exciting 
business without many laughs to 
enliven even the dullest days. We 
were soliciting a big financial ac- 
count one day, and suggested a 
“case” series written along certain 
lines which we thought presented 
a new angle of lively interest. 
Some such “cases” we had on 
hand and others, we _ thought, 
might be available in the com- 
pany’s files. 

“Yes,” the vice-president said, 
“we did have a large number of 
such ‘cases,’ several hundred in 
fact, which we collected in a per- 
sonal survey conducted over a long 
period of time by our thousands of 
representatives in the field. I had 
the best ones all assembled for use 
in our literature, when an ad- 
vertising man, whom he named, 
happened to see them and asked 
permission to take them home to 
study for some work he was doing 
for us. Then he got into a golf 
‘game or something, and that was 
the last we ever saw of those 
‘cases,’ for he came in next day 
and said it was the funniest thing, 
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but they had just disappeared.” 
Yes, inconceivable things do oc- 
casionally happen in the agency 
business, as elsewhere. 

Years ago, September 15, 1910, 
page 3, to be exact, I wrote a 
lengthy appeal entitled “A Plea 
for an Advertising Agent’s Asso- 
ciation,” to which Printers’ INK 
gave the lead position. It led me 
into closer acquaintance with a 
man I learned to respect very 
highly, who co-operated with a 
prominent magazine manager to 
make the appeal effective, with the 
result we all know. This man had 
many ideas in advance of his times, 
which were afterwards to be real- 
ized by his partners after he had 
withdrawn from the agency he 
founded and had taken up educa- 
tional work on the Coast. 

The later head of this business 
was a genius who attained his first 
fame with a car-card series of 
jingles which made him notorious ; 
I use the word he would endorse, 
for the one thing that most aroused 
his ire in after years was to intro- 
duce him seriously as the author 
of that far-famed series. After he 
had secured one of the largest 
accounts in the country, a mere 
matter of three millions or so, | 
happened to be at lunch with him 
one day and ventured to inquire 
how he did it. 


Just a Simple Letter 
Brought in the Account 


“Just wrote them a letter,” he 
replied, and such he assured me 
was really the case. Apparently 
the account had become annoyed 
and perhaps affected by the elab- 
orate attacks of competition offer- 
ing rejuvenation and everything 
else under the sun if the public 
would only use theirs. And his 
letter, so remarkable in its results, 
only pointed out a simple copy way 
to make such claims appear as 
ridiculous as they really were. 

Another creative achievement of 
this agent was along merchan- 
dising-advertising lines, showing a 
great oil company how to individ- 
ualize its product and packing 


so its advertising might possess 
unique power in the industry. This 
dominated mer- 


simple thought 
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Frank Irving Fletcher 


... having disposed of his interest in 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc. and severed his 
business relations with that agency, | 
announces his resumption of in- 
dependent free-lance activities and 


the opening of his new offices at 


9 East 46th Street 


Noew York 


ELDORADO 5.4740 
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chandising in that field for many 
years and developed an advertiser 
from a few thousands into millions 
a year. That is the kind of crea- 
tive thinking that entitles a man to 
be called a “genius,” in my opinion. 

In the aftermath of this account, 
after this agent had honorably re- 
tired from active business, and 
changes had been made and an- 
other contemplated, a number of 
agents were invited to compete for 
this huge account. After all, ex- 
cept one, had told their several 
glowing stories, the last one came 
in with a bashful mien and, so the 
story goes, spoke up and said in 
halting accents “I’m no advertising 
salesman at all. I don’t know 
what to say to you folks, but I can 
write copy. So I just wrote a few 
pieces of the kind of copy I think 
would sell me your product.” And 
read the ads—and got the business. 
“Believe it or not”—so "twas told 
to me. 


A Business That Ran 
into Millions 


One of the most forceful figures 
of all my agency acquaintances 
boomed to bigness through the in- 
fluence of his first large advertiser, 
a man of many important interests. 
As this agent demonstrated his 
ability on one account, another was 
put in his way, until his business 
counted into the millions. Finally 
he became such a factor in the af- 
fairs of his largest account that he 
gained control, and the last I saw 
of him he was just returning from 
a visit to the Fifth Avenue picture 
galleries and told me about his lat- 
est acquisition of the old masters, 
running into six figures. More im- 
portant, however, was this man’s 
benefactions, financing a great na- 
tional sanatorium which will keep 
his own name among the immortals 
long after his advertising business 
is forgotten. 

Another agent whose place is 
with the few millionaires among 
advertising men is a powerful and 
lonesome personality, who has dom- 
inated a select, few, but immense 
accounts that he built up from tiny 
beginnings to world dominance. 
One, in ticular, pioneered its 
field and its owner left a fortune 
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in excess of a hundred millions, 
all built by wise advertising and 
all created and placed by this one 
agent. 

I was discussing certain possi- 
bilities with this advertiser one 
day, and happened to say, “Don't 
you think, Mr. So-and-So, your 
stockholders would appreciate it 
He reared in his chair. 
“My stockholders!” he roared, “I 
am my stockholders,” slapping him- 
self heartily on his affronted chest. 
And so it proved. When his will 
was read, it disclosed that he 
owned the whole of that vast busi- 
ness, to its very last share. 

In the development of this mar- 
vellous advertising success, his 
agent had many battles to fight, 
even with the advertiser himself 
For example, there was an early 
argument as to how many portions 
one can would properly make. To 
prove his point, the agent invited 
the advertiser and four guests 
to the most exclusive restaurant in 
the city, sat them down in state, 
then called the headwaiter to bring 
him a kettle of hot water, pulled 
a can of the product out of his 
pocket, mixed the portions himself, 
and “hoped they liked their lunch.” 
He made his point without fur 
ther argument and the label was 
changed accordingly. 

One day one of this agent's 
young assistants ventured to ask 
him how many billions of cans 
they made of this product ever) 
year. He frowned portentiously— 
“Young man, let me tell you some- 
thing. The packers sell no finer 
meats to Park Avenue than goes 


if—? 


finest crop, and the spices—listen 


to this: those flavor-making En- 
glish spices were imported at retail 
prices by the ton, until Mr. So- 
and-So traveled to London ané 


had earned wholesale rates. 
do your know how many cans we 
make a year?” 

The young man knew the an- 
swer—“One can for Mrs. Murphy.” 
“That’s right, and you bet we keep 
Mrs. Murphy’s trade, too,” the Big 
Boss made reply. 

One of the younger agents, who 
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has come along with a bang in 
recent years seems to have capi- 
talized depression days by the ac- 
quisition of some of the very 
biggest business. 

Scare heads, in Big Black Gothic, 
like the farm-sale bills in the post 
office back home; “balloon” dia- 
logs that even Ellis Island can 
comprehend ; “humorous” sequences 
to delight the childish mind—all 
these artifices to stop the passerby 
and entice the few remaining pen- 
nies from his reluctant pockets are 
rife and rampant as we leaf to- 
day’s periodicals. 

I am no prophet, least of all in 
my Own country, but personally I 


+ 


O'Shaughnessy Joins 
Independent Broadcasters 


James O’Shaughnessy has become as- 
sociated with National Independent 
Broadcasters, Inc., in the formation of 
a selling agency as well as in a general 
advisory capacity, according to Edward 
A. Allen, of station WLVA, Lynchburg, 
Va., president of the corporation. New 
York headquarters will be opened at 17 
East 42nd Street. 

Formed last July, NIB is a non-profit 
making corporation, membership in 
which is restricted to broadcasters with- 
out chain or network affiliations. All 
of its broadcasts will originate locally. 
Other officers are: Mallory Chamberlin, 
WNBR, Memphis, vice-president; W. 
Wright Gedge, WMBC, Detroit, secre- 
tary; and mn S. McGlashan, KGFYJ, 
Los Angeles, treasurer. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy was for eleven 
years executive secretary of the Four 
A’s, later business manager of Liberty, 
and, more recently, vice-president of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

. . . 


Heads Ritter Sales 

The P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J., canned soups, catsup, etc., has 
appointed W. H. Ritter, Jr., as sales 
manager. He succeeds J. S. Weltmer, 
who has joined the W. N. Clark Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., in charge of 


sales. 
. 2 . 


Added Duties for Hartman 

George H. Hartman, president of the 
J. L. Sugden Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been elected treasurer. 
This fills a vacancy left by the death 
of the late J. L. Sugden. 


Gunga-Din Products to Tracy 

Jones & Dehm, Inc., New York, 
Gunga-Din food products, has placed its 
advertising account with W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., agency of that city. Radio and 
newspapers will be used. 
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say, “Lay off! Let’s return to 
good sense and good taste. Let us 
not forget that a feeling for beauty 
is innate in every human heart, that 
advertising that truly succeeds, like 
the Scriptures, is not only for to- 
day and tomorrow, but for time 
and eternity.” As the old scrap- 
book says— 


Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, 
And then comes night. 


Grandly begin, if thou has time 
But for a line, 
Be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


+ 


W. F. Hessian, of Portland 
“Journal,” Dead 

Will F. Hessian, national advertisin 
manager of the Portland, Oreg., Journal, 
died of pneumonia at Chicago recently. 
He had contracted the illness while on 
a business trip through the East and 
Middle West. It was his custom to 
cover this territory every year and as a 
result he had become widely known in 
the advertising field. 

Mr. Hessian was associated with the 
Journal for many years. He first was 
associated with the late C. S. Jackson, 
founder of the Journal, in the advertis- 
ing department of the Pendleton East 
Oregonian. Later he went to Portland 
as a member of the classified advertising 
department of the Journal and was sub- 
sequently advanced to the managership 
of that department. Next he was placed 
in charge of financial advertising, then, 
fifteen years ago, was promoted to the 
post of national advertising manager. 

e::e~.6 


Acquires Ventura Paper 
E. B. Clancy, advertising and busi- 
ness manager, has taken over the owner- 
ship and active management of the Ven- 
tura, Calif., Free Press. 
eee 


Appoints Rankin Agency 
The Wm. H. Rankin Company has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of the American Coating Mills. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used 
eee 


To Handle Vodka Account 
Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fis, Inc., has 
appointed Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New 
ork agency, to handle its advertising 
for Smirn Vodka. 
. . . 


Acquires Truscon Steel 


The Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has acquired the 
Truscon Steel Company, of that city. 
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In January, auto- 
Support the | atically with the 
Copeland Bill convening of Con- 
gress, the Copeland Bill, which in 
the last session was passed by the 
Senate, will come up for action in 
the House. 

PrinTerRS’ INK believes that the 
bill ought to be passed; and this 
publication urges upon all affected 
interests a course of action that 
will permit passage—and promptly. 

Already, the measure has been 
discussed to the point of exhaus- 
tion; and their temporary befud- 
diement may explain why the Drug 
Trade. News, having polled the 
drug and. cosmetics industries, finds 
that “85 per cent of the manufac- 
turers say, ‘We don’t want the 
Copeland Bill.’” 

Yet the same publication, quoting 
by name a number of manufactur- 
ers who oppose the bill, also quotes 
an unnamed one who outlines what 
seems to be an attitude definitely 
sensible. 

“Tt seems better,” says he, “to let 
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the bill go through so that we have 
some Federal legislation on this 
subject.” For lack of Federal leg- 
islation will draw into the vacuum 
a witches’ brew of local legislation 
—which, with reason, may be ex- 
pected to be unfriendly. 

The bill ought to pass. As 
Printers’ INK has pointed out 
before, the measure isn’t perfect. 
But it is infinitely better than the 
kind of law that, given a chance, 
the politicians and the professional 
yowlers would and could impose. 


. ‘ All honor to the 
Circulation Audit Bureau of 


? - > 
Plus What? Circulations. Last 


week, the A. B.C. drew our edi- 
torial applause; and although it 
may have seemed that, in some 
measure, we were applauding our- 
selves—for Printers’ INK is a 
charter member—yet our praise 
was sincere. 

And now it seems not out of or- 
der to address a few pointed re- 
marks to those whom the A. B. C. 
has so well served—the users of 
advertising. 

It was the A. B.C. that divested 
advertising of its resemblance to 
a horse trade in which one of the 
traders was blind. It was the 
A.B.C, that dragged circulation 
out into the light of day. And to- 
day it is the A. B.C, that assures 
an advertiser that, when he buys 
circulation, he is getting what he 
pays for. 

Furthermore—and here’s the rub 
—it is the A. B.C. that, indirectly 
and unintentionally, has led the less 
intelligent advertisers to believe 
that, in advertising, circulation is 
the be-all and end-all. 

“Mass paid.” The phrase has 
become a fetish. 

The advertiser who demands au- 
dited circulation—that advertiser, 
thus far, is sound. 

But the advertiser who fails to 
go further, who fails to peer be- 
yond statistics, who fails to ex- 
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amine such factors as editorial 
leadership and reader interest— 
that advertiser is wasting his 
sustenance, 

By all means, let advertisers re- 
quire A. B. C. But by all means, also, 
before they lay out good money 
for what they hope will be effec- 
tive advertising, let them see circu- 
lation clearly, not merely as a mass 
of lifeless digits on a sheet of 
paper, but as a market, lively in 
the pursuit of the cardinal right to 
spend. 


We Incite tae by oo 
e Scrap told the organ- 
ized laundry owners at Atlantic 
City the other day, “your real 
competitor isn’t another laundry- 
man, She’s the housewife.” 

She it is who can do up a shirt 
without benefit of a paper of pins 
and without benefit, also, of that 
cardboard dingbat that goes into 
the collar and seems to have been 
invented by someone who harbored 
a grudge against society. 

She it is who still believes that 
somewhere in every laundry—pos- 
sibly in a dark and bat-infested 
corner of the basement—there lurks 
a shark-toothed thing called the 
mangler, 

And—more importantly—she it 
is who has been reading the adver- 
tising of companies that make 
home-laundry equipment and listen- 
ing to the highly articulate young 
man who stepped into the house so 
politely last Monday and proceeded 
so expeditiously to wash and dry 
and iron a whole week’s laundry. 

That the Laundry Owners Na- 
tional Association is considering a 
nation-wide, educational, advertis- 
ing campaign is just another bit of 
evidence to prove that merchandis- 
ing effort of the kind carried for- 
ward by the home-laundry indus- 
try actually does take hold. 

But, conceivably, the laundry 
owners will find cold comfort in re- 
flecting that they have co-operated, 
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passively, in demonstrating an 
economic law. 

Greater warmth they'd find in 
competitive action, in winning 
back a market that inaction has 
sacrificed. 

Of course, we nourish no preju- 
dice against the home-laundry busi- 
ness. In fact, some of our best 
friends are in it. 

But we do like a fight. And if 
these hopeful lines will incite the 
laundry owners to starch their 
backbones and wade in, then we 
shall feel that, not only for our- 
selves but also for all other grand- 
stand strategists, we have done our 
duty. 


We are asked 
A Swell Idea— by C.D. Mad- 


with One Defect dy: “Why not 


advocate that manufacturers place 
on their products some indication 
of the amount or percentage of the 
retail price that goes to pay the , 
various taxes imposed by Federal, 
State and municipal governments ?” 

Mr. Maddy goes on: “If manu- 
facturers would take this step, it 
would do much to make the rank- 
and-file consumer-voter aware of 
what he is paying. This conscious- 
ness would do much to put an ulti- 
mate halt to political money- 
grabbing.” 

In Mr. Maddy’s proposal there is 
much that commends itself to any- 
one who, having been kicked in the 
posterior, rather yearns to maneu- 
ver himself into a stance from 
which he can kick back. From the 
standpoint of poetic justice, here 
is an expedient of high promise. 

On the practical side, however, 
we entertain certain doubts. Of the 
more important of these, one is 
psychological, and another spatial ; 
and the two interlock. 

On a can of beans, a lump sum 
in money, or a bald percentage, as 
representing how much of the re- 
tail price has been tapped off in 
taxes, would pack a wallop, but 
scarcely carry full conviction. 
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Rather, logic would demand a re- 
cap—a column of figures, each ac- 
companied by an explanatory label, 
that would reveal, in cold type, the 
outrage’s true inwardness—every 
count of the indictment of taxa- 
tion’s debauch. 

And right there, Mr. Maddy, does 
your suggestion encounter its fatal 
obstacle. For, were you in a posi- 
tion to enact your idea—and, un- 
derstand, we still admire it aca- 
demically—you’d force Van Camp 
and Heinz and Campbell and Libby 
to enlarge their respective mini- 
mum packages to a size approx- 
imating, say, ten gallons, 





— Addressing the 
American Insti- 


Two Words tute of Steel Con- 


struction at White Sulphur Springs, 
V. G. Iden, the institute’s secretary, 
occupied himself for a paragraph 
with the meanings of two words. 

“Promotion,” Mr. Iden said, 
“means to move forward. Propa- 
ganda means to plant a seed, so 
that a worth-while event can reach 
fruition. In their purest sense 
both—promotion and propaganda— 
are good words. There is no need 
to hesitate about their use, or the 
practice of them, so long as we 
have no intention to misuse them.” 

With that high-minded general- 
ity, no one can argue. But almost 
any fair-to-middling speculator can 
speculate himself into a lather of 
doubt if he tries to arrive at the 
meanings of certain words that Mr. 
Iden thought unnecessary to define. 

In the employment of propa- 
ganda, just what is misuse? 

At what point does promotion 
lose its ethical standing in the 
community? In merchandising par- 
lance, the word enjoys excellent 
repute; and no one in our fairly 
broad circle of acquaintances ever 
feels constrained to mutter it be- 
hind his hand. 

Why then need anyone hesitate 
about the use of either of these? 
May we presume to suggest an 
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answer? Propaganda lurks be- 
neath a cloud because in practical 
America it has taken on the sig- 
nificance of persuasion-in-the-dark. 
And promotion skulks behind a 
hedge because, on occasion, it has 
been employed to hoodwink the 
public. 

Yet Mr. Iden’s institute may 
speak either of these words aloud 
and unashamed if the institute will 
but remember that promotion, as it 
is practiced by thousands of busi- 
ness concerns is in no way dishon- 
orable; and that propaganda, openly 
disseminated as it is disseminated 
by thousands of advertisers, is not 
a crime, but an honest revelation 
of honest intentions. 





Life isn’t the same 
around PRINTERS’ 
InK these days. 
Berney Grimes is dead. 

He died just as he often told 
the writer of these words that he 
wanted to die—working right up 
to the last minute on the paper as 
it was about to go to press. 

Characteristically, during a busy 
forenoon he found time to counsel 
with a friend about a _ personal 
matter that concerned the latter's 
happiness. Then, with a cheery 
word of careless banter, he went 
out to lunch and to see his doctor 
—and never came back! 

He worked hard—yet always 
wondered whether he was doing 
well enough the job of news editor. 
We hope that his spirit is with 
us today. For, if it is, he knows 
how much he is missed, how sadly 
we need him, and how difficult it 
is to get along without him. And 
he is doubtless surprised. As are 
many other strong men, he was 
modest to his own detriment. 

He did a good job here—a job 
that, some way or other, is going 
to be continued. Because he was 
just the kind of fellow that he was 
Berney will be remembered and 
revered. 


Berney 
Grimes 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Research a creative function 


Research is a phase of agency ser- 
vice which has been much exploited 
during recent years; its importance 
to the problem of many advertisers 
can be easily exaggerated. 

Our experience has been that the 
value of an agency’s research service 
must be largely in the ability to trans- 
late facts and figures into recom- 
mendations for effective promotion. 


*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
































The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





[t does begin to appear that, what 
with life becoming so complex 
and all, a merchandiser can’t step 
in any direction without stumbling 
into unsuspected competition. 

Consider the Western Union’s 
well-matured slogan, “Don’t Write 
—Telegraph.” 

None but the brighter members 
of the Class could name, offhand. 
an industry that that slogan would 
annoy. Yet at least one enterprise 
now hits back. 

For drug store windows, the 
Eaton Paper Company has devised 
a display that, upon a high-flung 
banner, flaunts the answer: “Why 
Waste Money to Telegraph?” 

The display, richly set forth in 
eight brilliant colors, presents a 
girl, behind her an airplane labeled 
U. S, MAIL—these and an array of 
stationery and stationery packages. 

Strictly competitive is this thought 
in back-panel copy: 

“Eaton’s Highland Linen Writ- 
ing Papers will carry your thoughts, 
post-haste, with economy, privacy, 
and personal warmth.” 

o e - 
The first of a series of informal 


leaflets to acquaint its stockholders 
with different phases of the broad- 
casting business is being sent out 
with this month’s dividend checks 
by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

While the idea of cultivating 
shareholders is nothing new in it- 
self, the Columbia effort is desery- 
ing of more than passing notice 
because of the triple regard which 
the company has for the stock- 
holder. Each of the leaflets will 
bear in mind that the stockholder 
is first, a part owner of the busi- 
ness, and therefore an individual 
with more than average interest in 
its technicalities ; second, a member 
of the general public and a radio 
listener ; and third, a public relations 
representative who, consciously or 
unconsciously, molds opinion in his 
own business and social circles. 

Consideration is also given the 
woman stockholder in the Columbia 
booklets, and to the end that both 
she and the more sophisticated 
stockholder will find them of in- 
terest, they are designed to be 
easily understood by the former and 
at the same time sufficiently factual 
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to engage the attention of the 
latter. 

Occupational studies of stock- 
holder groups are quite uncommon. 
Those that have been made, how- 
ever, generally indicate that the 
stockholder body is composed of 
just as many heterogeneous ele- 
ments as any other portion of the 
consuming public. It is well, there- 
fore, for those who prepare litera- 
ture of this sort to keep this prin- 
ciple in mind, as Columbia has done 
in this series of enclosures. 


The recent death of William E. 
Humelbaugh, long a studious mem- 
ber of the Class, calls to memory 
two characteristics of the man that 
are found in so many space buyers 
of similar responsibility. 

Mr. Humelbaugh, although di- 
rector of advertising for the Jell-O 
Company of Leroy, N. Y., resided 
in Rochester largely because that 
city afforded greater possibilities 
of suitably entertaining his many 
friends. One of his hobbies was 
playing pool and advertising solici- 
tors soon discovered that he fre- 
quently spent an evening in the 
room of the Powers’ Hotel famous 
for its pool equipment. 

A goodly number of solicitors 
made the mistake of thinking they 
were pleasing Mr. Humelbaugh by 
letting him win. Nothing could irri- 
tate him more than to become 
conscious of this fact. Mr. Humel- 
baugh admired a winner and the 
man who conscientiously defeated 
him usually got his order. No truly 
big man enjoys being patronized. 

Mr. Humelbaugh, as a commuter, 
traveled on an early morning train 
from Rochester, which afforded 
possibility for another mistake 
made by many who thought they 
were smart in catching that same 
train and taking advantage of the 
opportunity for an early solicita- 
tion. This was another error that 
irritated Mr, Humelbaugh who 
soon made it evident that he never 
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Not too BIG for 
the smallest account 


nor too small for 
the BIGGEST... 


md 
ost 
pw? oe vos 
A .* oe” 


or 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 
228 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation’ 








AD. WRITER WANTED 


Well known business publishing 
organization has an comes, for a 
young man, ae age in his late 
twenties or early thirties, who has 
a real flair for advertising writing— 
and enough practical experience to 
be able to start producing copy with- 
out too long a period of training. 


A background of mechanical ex- 
perience is required—the kind of a 
practical knowledge of machine 
tools and shop practice that comes 
from a working ae ie And, 
most important all, he must 
have the creative instinct with the 
ability to take hold of an idea and 
carry it through to completion. 
Send full details when writing, ex- 
perience, religion, salary 

etc. “A,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 





WINmiPEsG 
LONDON bag 
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FOOD OR BEVERAGE 
FRANCHISE: 


Wanted for Metropolitan New 
York, from reliable manufac- 
turer, who wishes to have his 
products successfully marketed. 
Interested quality product with 
reputation only. Advertiser has 
notable achievements to his 
credit. Proper financing assured, 
together with expert knowledge 
and experience. Advertising co- 
operation essential. Address 
**H,”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES POSITION 
Wanted 


responsible man with clean, suc- 
years’ record as salesman, sales 
32—single—self-supporting at 14— 
college trained. Earnings have exceeded $1000 
monthly. Appearance, personality, good—serious 
thinker—ambitious. Want opportunity for de- 
velopment in good business—will start $250. 
Lives in and knows es go East 
for right opportunity. Box 174, P. I. 


WANT for PHOTO-OFFSET 


FASTER SERVICE 


== for 100 Copies 814” x 11” 





High type, 





— Additional hundreds 20 cents 
Minimum Order $2.50 


J. A. WANT ORGANIZATION 
124 Sth AVENUE WAtkins 9-8915 


Seill Making Good 
For This Premium Seller 


Last May when the Hagerstown 
Leather Company ran their first 
advertisement in Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY we were told:—“Returns 
from our ad have been far in excess 
of our hopes.” 

More advertising followed. Now, 
several months later, we hear from 
this premium advertiser again, this 
time saying, “We are having some 
splendid inquiries from our adver- 
tising in Painters’ Ink MontHty.” 

No better evidence of a publica- 
tion’s worth than the continued re- 
sponsiveness of its readers. 

















% We ran this little ad in December 7, 
1933 Printers’ INk. On October 3, 1935 
this advertiser wrote: 

“From our small advertisement run 
over a four month period, your publica- 
tion produced 25 directly traceable in- 
quiries from concerns rated $25,000 or 
better—and 43 inquiries agg concerns 
rated under $25,000. wa as a high 

centage of untraceable i inqui Forty 
rom concerns rated $25,000 or more and 
92 in the other group were ved.” 
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wanted to talk business outside of 8 


his office. 






















ae Ci 
The girls in the office of one of § Classified a 
the large distilling companies have § lines costin 
an organized luncheon club. On a ] 
given day of each week a table is 
reserved at one of the higher class § ~~ 
restaurants, and the meals cost each BUSIN 
girl 35 cents, the company paying Responsible 
the balance. profitable it 
What accounts for this seemingly § ™tket — 
philanthropic gesture on the part campaign, 
of a hard-headed business organi- § get basis. : 
zation is the fact that either before SMAL! 
or after each luncheon a company § Established 
salesman calls at the restaurant § of high clas 
and gives his sales talk to a pro- fj ™" Who de 
prietor who is at least mildly § real opport 
receptive. Box 922, P 
a the idea may not be ; 
susceptible to wide adaptation, it oS ee 
a happy set of circumstances, in- —— 
deed, that enables a company to _ adi 
write off part of its cost of selling § Give age 
to the entertainment of its office § 2!8. Printer 
employees and to insure, at the § ARTIST \ 
same time, a more favorable hear- ff ‘shed anes 
ing for its salesmen. ny con 
nue, New 
bsichicainl A-l Swedis 


man, all-rou 
position wit! 


There are surveys and surveys. 
vertising age 


Sometimes the surveys the School- 





sae — foe are the ones — 
about “How often does a hungry 
man eat?” “What media give the yas — 
best coverage of left-handed people J can develop 
and their relatives?” “Do people re Ly > 
have more fun than anybody ?” Write fully. 
He likes them best because the § tion knows 
others, although they sound impor- § 2!5:Printe: 
tant, so often turn out to smell of y 
axes and grindstones and unsound § Pres: aa 
herring. Myron X. J 
They pile up on the desk, and § ister now. 
the Schoolmaster, who wants to § <3), 93 
know everything like everything, § ————— 
marks them “must read this—will eee Set 
do me a world of good.” Only cal printing 
they never do. He reads them and J ‘ect from 
finds that 75 per cent of the people J 3, bundred, 
surveyed like Edam better than § Canal St., } 
Roquefort and will buy Swiss in- | ~———— 
stead if the Swiss is cheerfully PO 
wrapped. This should be pregnant ADVERTIS 
with meaning, except that the per- J ,,- - — 
centage represents no special num- ing Ameen 
ber or class; it may be 750 Nortli- cure resear 
ern Minnesota housewives, or it Gen. Del, 1 
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Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Responsible manufacturer of unusually 
profitable item, for which very extensive 
market exists, desires to contact reputable 
agency willing to finance test (spot) 
campaign, permitting repayment on bud- 
get basis. Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


SMALL PRINTING PLANT 
Established 34 years and enjoying volume 
of high class business, seeks contact with 
man who desires to enter business on his 
own account and who has a following. A 
real opportunity awaits the right man. 
Box 922, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


EDITOR—Trade and Class publication 
experience—one who is creative and 
knows advertising and circulation. 
Give age and experience, c/o Box 
918, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED—Layout and fin- 
ished lettering. Rent guaranteed. Op- 
portunity for profitable free lancing. 
Apply Rooms 1004-1005—551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


A-1 Swedish-American layout and idea 
man, all-round, about 30, can obtain good 
position with one of Sweden’s biggest ad- 
vertising agencies. Good terms to the right 
man. Apply with full rticulars and 
specimens to “‘Future,”’ Box 923, P. I. 


Long Established 4-A Agency, New 
York, wants man 30 to 40 years who 
can develop immediate business and cap- 
able of servicing his accounts, also proved 
ability to secure new accounts. Salary. 
Write fully. Confidential. Our organiza- 
tion knows of this advertisement. Box 
915, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE: Advertising Art course given by 
Myron X. Jonas, commercial artist. Reg- 
ister now. Mondays and Wednesdays, 
7:30 to 9:30 P.M. Textile Evening High 
School, 18th St. & 9th Avenue, New York. 


SAVE TYPESETTING AND ENGRAV- 
ING costs by Photo-Offset, most economi- 
cal printing process. We reproduce di- 
































rect from your copy for as little as $1.50 
a hundr copies; additional hundreds 
20 cents. Samples. Laurel Process, 480 
Canal St., N. Y. C. WAlker 5-0528. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion— 
Good wide-awake man; age 37. Keen 
merchandising ability. Sound plans. Out- 
standing copy. Strong layouts. Box 
920, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT: Man with 
—— capacity for details; thor- 
oughly trained in advertising, sales pro- 
motion, copy, layout, and production. 
Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 


ALERT ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
with good brain—wants opportunity to 
use it. College Grad. 5 years’ experi- 
ence, some copy. Stenographer, 25. 
Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising sales promotion man, 31. 
married, free to locate anywhere, 11 years’ 
experience, sound knowledge paper, plates, 
printing, lithography, direct mail and dealer 
help material—excellent sales ——_ ~ 
dent—manage department or assist. Box 
925, Printers’ Ink. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG SALES PRO- 
MOTION MGR. (28). Equally adept 
closing a sale in person or on paper. Can 
sell, can handle sales pro. & advertising. 
Acquainted and experienced drug and 
food fields. University grad. Moderate 
salary. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 

















Young Advertising Man seeks oppor- 
tunity with growing agency in South or 
Middlewest. Located past 12 years in 
prominent southern city. Seven years 
with large general agency, five years in 
own b ccust d to handling 
large volume of both local retail and na- 
tional accounts. Exceptional copy_and 
layout ability. Good contact man. Inde- 
fatigable worker. 38; married, with fam- 
ily. Highest endorsements. Box 919, P.I. 


CAUTION! 


Aavieomte for sitions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in receipt 
of large packages, burst open, in a con- 
dition that undoubtedly occasions the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, copy, 
drawings, etc. Advertisers receiving 
quantities of samples from numerous ap- 
plicants, are also urged to exercise every 

ible care in handling and returning 














POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISERS CONSIDER CANADA 
ualified young man wishes to open 
Office for an American Advertis- 





Brane’ 


ing Agency to cover misc. media and se- 
cure research data. Write Jas. Molloy, 
Gen. Del., Hamilton, Can. 





promptly all samples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity of 
a forwarder, as a matter service to 
both subscriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky bundles are 
addressed in our care, it will be appre- 
ciated if the necessary postage for remail- 
ing is sent to us at the same time. 
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No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $5-8: 
uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, 10.50 
ified, 75 cents a line, minimum marder $3 
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may be seven and a half of the 
girls at the left of the water cooler. 
They make as big a cut in the pie 
chart either way. 

If the source of the survey is a 
factory turning out cheerful wrap- 
pers for Swiss cheese, things get 
so. difficult. The Schoolmaster 
finally has to file the whole affair 
away under Unfinished-Unpremed- 
itated-Inconclusive, and hope that 
some day somebody will let him in 
on the essential facts, 

+ + + 
Convention Dates 

First District Advertising Federation 

: on meena Hotel Statler, ) Bnay Nov. 


Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 


Nov. 19-21. 
Tenth District Advertising Federation 


of America, Oklahoma ity, Okla., 
Nov. 1-2. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


New York, Nov. 
Annual meetin 
Sales Research 


13-14-15. 
of the Life Insurance 
ureau and the Associa- 
tion of Life cy officers, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 11-13. 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
Dec. 4-5. ae phe 


New York B. B. B. Elects Callaway 


The Better Business Bureau of New 
York has elected Trowbridge Callaway 
te meg to succeed the late George W. 

odges. Mr. Callaway is head of the 
investment house of Callaway, Fish & 
Company, and a former president of the 


Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

eee 
New Addresses 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., has es- 
tablished all editorial and advertising 
departments in its new offices on the 
fifteenth and sixteenth floors of the 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 

eee 


Has Sporting Goods Account 
The Great Western Athletic Goods 
Company, Chicago, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Chicago office of 
the L. D. Wertheimer Company, Inc., 
New York 7 
ee 


With “Architectural Forum” 


Charles A. Lighthipe, for the last 
seven years with Architecture and The 
American Home, has joined the New 
York sales staff of The Achitectural 


Forum, 
o - . 


Leaves Howland and Howland 


Berry Stevens has r as vice- 
president of Howland and Howland, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, Chicago. 
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did us /a favor 


So long as Napoleon concentrated his efforts he 
carried all before him. His attempted conquest of 
Russia led to the disastrous retreat from Moscow. 


Napoleon did us a favour in showing us the folly 
of scattering our efforts. So today as always you 
find the Evening Telegram’s interests and circu- 
lation concentrated in Toronto, Canada. In its 
editorial columns the Telegram is the champion of 
Toronto’s citizens. It fights in their interests—they 
applaud its efforts. Naturally its circulation is 
influential circulation. It sways buying habits as 
well as public opinion. Your product can best 
break into this condensed centre of wealth through 
advertising in the columns of the Telegram. 


TORONTO 


ISA 


“TELEGRAM” CITY 





NEW YORK: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave: 


























aon 
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Reran merchants push the products ad- 
vertised in the Chicago Tribune because they 
know that it reaches more buyers and puts more 
money in their cash registers. Are dealers in the 
Chicago market giving your product all the mer- 


chandising co-operation you want? 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 
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